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to make a LONG STORY 
Short 


Now—Missouri State Teachers Association 
members can get a weekly income of $50 when 
disabled due to accident or illness. 


Hospital Benefits—$8.00 per day plus $80 for 
miscellaneous expenses. 


Surgical Benefits—$225 maximum. 
Polio Benefits—$5,000 maximum for each person. 


Hospital, Surgical and Polio benefits available 
for dependents also. 


The only exclusions are for loss due to war, 
military service, flying other than commercial 
and pregnancy. (Pregnancy is covered under 
the optional hospital and surgical sections after 
the certificate has been in force 9 months.) 


This plan is exclusively for MSTA members and 
their dependents. Known for its low cost and 
dependability, this plan is one of the 
outstanding advantages of membership in the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 


USE YOUR MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGE 


by mailing this form...ropay 
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APPLICATION FOR 


ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, HOSPITAL-SURGICAL GROUP INSURANCE 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NOW! POLIO 


SPONSORED BY 


PROTECTION 


Underwritten By 























Miss Birth 
Name? Mrs._ - a = SS es ae 
Mr. MONTH DAY YEAR 
Mail Address? _ ieee ——————— F_ = 
STREET CITY STATE 
Annual 
Name of School System?___-_> > ESEE __Duties?__ El tft 
Name of Beneficiary____— a eee 





|. Are you now regularly employed and on full time duty?__ 
9 


Are you now to the best of your knowledge and belief in good “health and free from any physical impairment or disease? 





(Give details of all exceptions)___ a 
What illness, injury or surgical operation have you had? 





(Give det: ails and dates): 





3. 


~ DATES 


; "AILMENTS DURATION DEGREE OF RECOVERY—REMARKS 














Have you ever been advised to have a . surgical operation which has not been performed? (When. and for what) 





Has any application by you for life, health or accident insurance ever been rejected, rated up, postponed, withdrawn, or 





renewal of policy refused? (Give full particulars) — 


Do you understand and agree that under the terms of the policy hereby applied for no indemnity for loss of time is 
payable during the first seven days of any period of disability due to sickness unless the Insured is confined in a hospital? 








Circle premium of 
Coverage desired 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS SALARY PROTECTION 






















your choice of plans PREMIUM 
PLAN PRINCIPAL SUM WEEKLY INCOME = — anne 
$1000 | $50.00—Pays up to 52 weeks | $31.25 
YOUR 1000 35.00 — Pays up to 52 weeks 22.00 
INCOME 1000 | 25.00 —Pays up to 52 weeks | | ‘16.00 
PROTECTION : 1000 | 20.00 — Pays up to 52 weeks as 12.95 
OPTIONAL HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL AND POLIO BENEFITS 
To the above Weekly Income Plans you may ADD the Hospital and/or Surgical and/or Polio Benefits. 
MORE HOSPITAL BENEFITS—$8.00 per day plus $80.00 for Miscellaneous Expenses $10.00 
FOR SURGICAL BENEFITS—$225.00 Maximum Schedule 6.00 
You POLIO BENEFITS—$5000. 00 Maximum for expenses—up to 3 years 2.00 
DEPENDENTS HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL AND POLIO BENEFITS 
The following coverages are available for your dependents provided you have applied for corresponding 
coverage for yourself. Only your spouse and unmarried children 3 months to 18 years of age are eligible. 
spouse | $11.00. 
FOR HOSPITAL BENEFITS—$8.00 per day plus $80.00 for Misc. Expenses Ri CHNDREN | 7.00 
YOUR SURGICAL BENEFITS—$225.00 Maximum Schedule ae 
DEPENDENTS POLIO BENEFITS $5000.00 Maximum for each person SPOUSE AND ALL CHILDREN 2.00 


The following schedule is to be completed only if Dependent Coverage is desired. 


] 


—_ 
1S DEPENDENT IN GOOD HEALTH | HAS DEPENDENT EVER HAD ANY HAS DEPENDENT BEEN ADVISED 


WRITE IN BELOW THE GIVEN DATE 
| NOW AND FREE FROM PHYSICAL | ILLNESS, INJURY OR SURGICAL | TO HAVE SURGICAL OR HOSPITAL 
NAME ro ae iNsuRED one IMPAIRMENT OR DISEASE? OPERATION? TREATMENT FOR ANY KNOWN 


| STATE EXCEPTIONS AS TO EACH GIVE DETAILS AS TO EACH 


CONDITION? GIVE DETAILS 


SPOUSE | 
CHILDREN 


T 

| 

| 
+ 





eo — = - — . = 





I Lereby certify that the. foregoing si statements and answers made by me are correct and true and that no o information concern- 
ing the present or past state of health has been withheld or omitted. 


I enclose remittance for $ 


covering first premium payment (The sum of the premiums encircled above) payable 
to Continental Casualty Company. 


Sign 
19 Here 


MAIL TO EVERETT KEITH, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Date 
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Ever build a dream around a baby? 


All parents are dreamers at heart. 
William and Betty Lou Potter are 
like that. Already they picture 
their baby daughter Susan as a 
college student. The Potters live 
in Chicago, where William works 
as a salesman for Standard Oil. 

And they’re doing something now to make 
this dream come true. Plaving a large part in 
their savings program is the Standard Oil sav- 
ings and stock bonus plan. 

For every dollar that they invest in United 
States Savings Bonds under the plan, they get 
credits which are translated, once a year, into 
a bonus of Standard Oil stock. Both the bonds 
and the stock are theirs to do with as they wish. 
The Potters plan to keep theirs. They know 
that Standard Oil has paid dividends for 61 
consecutive years. 

They know, too, that there are other “‘divi- 
dends”’ in a Standard Oil job. 

When little Susan arrived, a substantial part 
of the cost was paid through Standard Oil’s 
group hospital and surgical operation insur- 
ance plan. 

William and Betty Lou are aware of the 
security offered by the many other benefits in 
Standard Oil’s employee program including re- 
tirement, group life insurance, vacations and 
sickness and disability protection which pro- 
vides coverage for accidents either on or off the 
job. To the cost of some plans both the employ- 
ees and company contribute. For others, such 
as the sickness and disability benefits plan, the 
company alone pays. 

This wide range of benefits is one reason why 
more than a third of our employees have been 
with us for more than ten years and about half 
own stock in our company. 

We’re proud of that. 

And it makes us just as proud as parents when 
William Potter and other employees tell us, 
“Standard Oil is a good place to work.”’ 








PLANNING THE FUTURE is important for 


PLANNING THE FUTURE d 


PLANNING THE FUTURE for little Susan has already begun in the home 
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of William and Betty Lou Potter in Chicago, as it has in almost every 
home where there is a baby. William, as an employee of Standard Oil, 
has a head start in planning. He is able to use the many provisions of our 


employee benefit program 


eg 


— 
stl 
i 





uring working 


everyone, but the present is equally im- 
portant. The steady increase in our invest- 
ment in more and better tools and equip- 
ment helps employees like Charles Carna- 
han of our Wood River refinery to produce 
more and thus earn more. Since January 
1, 1946, we have spent about "$1.5 billion 
to expand and improve facilities. 


years is a must, says Miss Mabel Soop, of 
Detroit, a retired Standard Oil employee. 
Miss Soop will receive retirement checks 
regularly for life. This income was pro- 
vided for by voluntary contributions which 
both Miss Soop and the company made 
while she was working. Our first retirement 
plan was established in 1903. 


one of the broadest in any industry. 


PLANNING THE FUTURE with still fewer 
accidents is the aim of the safety program 
of Standard Oil and its subsidiary com- 
panies. Our 50,000 employees, like Joseph 
J. Kolar of our Whiting refinery, actually 
are safer at work than at home. For many 
years our safety record has been better 
than the average in an industry known for 
its low accident rate. 


Standard Oil Company 
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; AUDIO- 
54 MORE 
| £-B-FILMS 
READY in ’s4! 


*® Ready for your classroom use this fall are 
54 more authoritative and diversified EB 
Films — the fulfillment of our 25th Anni- 
versary promise to America’s schools to con- 
tinue the high tradition of EBF educational 
superiority! Such significant areas as Con- 
servation, General Sciences, Geography, 
Guidance, Safety, Social Studies and Art, 
are included. Among these are: 


* a * 
“Preface to Physics,” “Measuring the Speed 
of Light” and “Gas Laws” are of special inter- 
est for science classes. “The Congress,” “The 
President,” and “The Supreme Court” an- 
swer a long-felt need for history and civics. 
“The Air Around Us,” a 1 reel color film 
which uses animation to visualize the chemi- 
cal composition and physical properties of air. 
“Life in the Desert,” and “Life in the Grass- 
lands,” beautiful color films on animal and 
plant life. 
“Arabian Children,” for reading and geog- 
raphy — an absorbing portrayal of family life 
in Jordan. 1 reel, color. 
“Egypt and the Nile,” “Iran — Between Two 
Worlds” and “Middle East,” each 142 reels 
in color, are contributions to regional geogra- 
phy and social studies classes. 


_ 7 * 
CONSERVATION FILMS include an excit- 
ingly different trilogy of color films — part 
animation, part live photography — produced 
by the Conservation Foundation (for elemen- 
tary classes) and offering a new and captivat- 
ing visual experience with direct appeal to the 
child’s imagination. Titles are: “Your Friend 
the Forest,” “Your Friend the Soil,” and 
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“Your Friend the Water.” NX 

* * . \N 
NEW ART SERIES — six ¥/2 reel color films 
offer an intriguing and intensely imaginative \N 
new approach to teaching basic elements of N 
art, namely “Color,” “Line,” “Form,” “Tex- 
ture,” “Space” and “Light.” (Virginia Purcell N 


of Chapman College collaborated.) 
* 





°° * \ 
oor Through the Ages” tells, in beau- \ 
tiful color, the story of = N 
Christmas dramatically eee —~ N 
traced through Biblical Ta ye-osie. 
history, myths, legends FQ. ey. *eor N 
and customs as old as Ae 
the human race. A must WO" N 
for middle grades and high school on his- \ 
tory of Christmas! N 
* * * WN 


NSS 


Ask your EBF representative about the many 
new E B FILMSTRIP releases. 

. * * 
Contact your EBF representative (below) or 
regional preview office and complete your 
final recommendations for Fall film purchase 


George H. Mitchell J 


ddd 


Ralph C. Wagner 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave.. Wilmette III 











DEVIATES 


“Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners 
in High Schools” is a new publication 
that represents a cooperative effort of 
nine secondary school specialists in 
the Office of Education to picture the 
provisions used in large highschools to 
adapt teaching methods in different 
subjects for pupils who are not aver- 
age. 

For a copy of this 97-page bulletin 
write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Price 35 
cents. 


YOUR TEEN-AGER 

“Understanding Your Teen-Ager,” a 
20-page pamphlet published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
explains to parents in an _ informal, 
straight-forward manner the basis for 
many teen-age attitudes, desires and 
ways of thinking. 

In addition, many dos and don'ts 
are sprinkled throughout the reading 
as aids in helping the anxious parent 
better understand his child. 

Copies are available by writing to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 


OUR GOVERNMENT 


Junior and senior highschool stu- 
dents will find the answers to more 
than 1,000 pertinent and provocative 
questions about their government and 
how it operates in “Our American 
Government,” a paper-bound popular 
text published by Bantam Books. A 
special teacher’s available 
without charge. 

Written by Congressman Wright 
Patman, the 320-page book offers sec- 
tions on Democracy and Its American 
Sources; Political Americana; The 
Constitution; The Congress; Execu- 
tive Departments; Independent Offi- 
cers, Agencies and Establishments; 
the Judiciary; and the States. 

The publishers have provided 17 
special explanatory charts designed for 
use with an opaque projector. These 
charts are also available as 2x2 slides 
supplied at cost. 

300ks are 35 cents at bookstands or 
ordered directly from the publisher, 
Bantam Books, 25 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 


guide is 


WHAT IS AHEAD IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

“A Look Ahead in Secondary Edu- 
cation” is the report of the second 
commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth. It consists of an ac- 
count of the activities of the commis- 
sion carried on during its 3-year ten- 
ure. 

Specialists report the next steps in 
planning to improve secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. 

For a copy of the 105-page bulletin 
write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Price 35 
cents. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 

The challenge of educational tele- 
vision, its problems and promise, are 
realistically assessed in a new Public 
Affairs pamphlet, “What Educational 
Television Offers You.” 

“Educational television will be the 
nation’s greatest teacher,” writes Jack 
Mabley, radio and television critic of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

Pointed up are the problems that 
will have to be solved in each com- 
munity that wants educational tele- 
vision. Among them, he lists financ- 
ing, developing programs, and produc- 
tion in limited space as well as com- 
petition by commercial channels. 

Copies are 25 cents from the Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


GUIDANCE 

“Guidance for Today’s Children” is 
the new Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. The 
book contains a wealth of ideas about 
pupil guidance, and will be of great 
practical value to elementary school 
principals, classroom teachers, 
visors, superintendents and professors. 
Ruth Strang, Pauline Snedden Sears, 
and Helen Heffernan are only a few 
of the authors of the 51 articles that 
appear in the 278 pages of this 1954 
publication. 

Order “Guidance for Today’s Chil- 
dren” from the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., at $3.50 per copy with dis- 
count for quantity orders. 
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America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Never before 
such a wealth 
of material 

to help you 
enrich your 


curriculum! 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Now 15 volumes—7 completely new! 
Hundreds of beautifully illustrated 
stories, poems, fairy tales, adventures 
— to arouse children’s interest, supply 
necessary visual imagery, help you 
initiate topics. 


New science volume — exciting illus- 
trations, interpretations of living 
things, the sky, earth, machines. 


New art volume —finest creative pro- 
grams ever worked out for children. 
Hundreds of appreciation activities! 


New music volume—new fun with 
sound and rhythm—songs, hymns, lull- 
abies! 


New guidance material — over 150 
specialists help you better understand 
children, explain different behavior- 
types to parents. 


Complete with curriculum and corre- 
sponding correlations for each of the 
early grades. Helps enrich your back- 
ground, locate teaching aids and ma- 
terials needed, develop strong year 
‘round program. 


At no change in price! If you haven’t 
seen the new Childcraft edition, write 
for full information today. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3220, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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To help your 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 
...or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 

Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 


dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear. 





simple introduction to the subject 


of menstruation. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” 





explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl's language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 

“It’s So Much Easier When 


> =" 
You Know” answers many ques- 





tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 

For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp.. 
Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J. 


Or mail coupon. 





Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send free 

... booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 

. .. booklets ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It” 

...booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 











You Know” 
Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street 
City State 
( or ONLY IN U.S.A.) 





New Faculty Members 





'Montrose 
Ray L. 
| Donald 


lgrade 7. 


Bynum, M, Se and coach; 
Foster, la; Vivian Duvall, 


Peculiar 

Mrs. Verne Herrick, music; Mrs. 
| Merle Millsap, Mrs. Lucille Keller and 
| Mrs. Loretta Long, elementary. 


| Reeds Spring 


Joe Walsh, coach and Sc; Eugene 
| 


and Or; Mrs. John Williams, He and 


Ik; Mabel Satertield, grade 2. 


Green Ridge 





| <Alverado F. Kysar, Jr., Ia; Mrs. 
| Roy Riggle, HE; Jerry Struck, Girls 

Pe; Warren Brown, music, Cs: Mrs. 
| Denzil Stevenson, grades 5 and 6. 


Trenton 

James O’Brien, Jr., Sp and E; Don 
Hartness, football Marjorie 
| Dysart, Ss; Mrs. Ruth Risser, vocal 
music supervisor. 


coach; 


Monett 

Henrietta Garrison, Vhe; Curtis R. 
| Weston, Va; Fred Daugherty, M and 
| basketball coach; James K. Newnam, 
M and Ph; Loraine Black, Helen Dry- 
ler, Betty Provow, Clara Lela Terry, 
j}elementary teachers 


| Cameron 

| Emmy Lou Ferrill, grade 3; Billie 
|Wilson, girls Pe: Stan Summers, 
| music; Mrs. Mary Miller, grade 5; 
| Mrs. Mary McCulley, grade 6; Larry 
} Chatten, Gs and Pe. 


| 
| Nevada 


| 

| Floyd Curnutt, instrumental music; 
| Bruce Earl Curry, seventh grade M; 
|Susanne Grant, He; Mrs. Bobbie H. 
| Gregory, Bi and M; Mrs. 
! Metcalf, junior highschool; Mrs. Jack 
Wells, eighth grade Ce; Clifford Hais- 
lip, Spch; Mrs. Doris Balk, R-5 school; 
Mrs. Alta Phillips Gordon, Mrs. Marie 
Hensley, and Mrs. Dallas Sherrell 
Negus, elementary. 


Virginia 


Hayti 

Mildred Dillard, Cs; William Lan- 
ders, coach and Pe; Donald Bowling, 
music; Jewell Grady, Vhe; Adrain Mc- 
Claren, M; Mary Glasscock, E; EI- 
more Nelson, Prin., Central  high- 
school; Edward Outlaw, M and la; 
Dolores McIntyre, E; Bobby Sue Law- 
son, Lillian McGahey, Nelle Shipton, 
Lillie Kingcade, Claude Johnson, and 





2 ee oe! 


Nora Smith, elementary. 








| Proffitt, Cs; William A. Bodanske, Bd | 


James Bradley, EK and Speh; Jack 
Chambers, Ss; Mrs. Lena Morrow, | 
music. 

Ravenwood 





Chicago « Atlanta+ Dallas + San Francisco «New York 




















For confidence 
and success 


in the middle grades 


THE NEW BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


Now in use: 


THE NEW Times and Places 
(Book 4/1) 


Ready January 1: 


More Times and Places 
(Book 4/2) + Teacher's Edi- 
tion > Think-and-Do Book 





Coming early mn 1955: 


THE NEW Days and Deeds 
(Book 5/1) 


THE NEW People and Progress 
(Book 6/1) 


The New Basic Reading Program is 
a solid, sequential program, designed 
to help teachers develop in all their 
pupils the basic skills and understand- 
ings children need for confident, suc- 
cessful reading in all areas of the 
curriculum; to build character through 
stories that meet children's personal 
and social needs; to acquaint children 
with good literature; to provide leads 
to wide personal reading. 


Write for detailed information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 
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R-! Platte County 
\anda Mantzey, Cs; J. B. Wilson, 


music; Phyllis McKnight, Vhe; Wayne 
Gerber, Va; Marjorie Kuehnl and 
June Eierdanz, upper grades; Maxine 
Black, grade 3. 
Springfield 

Jin Mentis, Pe; Inks Mabary and 


Harlan Hutsell, driver education; Wil- 
ma \Vade, Lib; Mrs. Gladys Mabary 
and Mrs. Jennye Ables, commerce; 
Mrs. Harry Wise, art; Mrs. Eugenia 
Pfost, study hall; Mrs. Ruth Long and 
Mrs. Marjorie Kopp, music; Ann Dal- 
ton, Pe; Mrs. Ferne Westbrooke, I 
and Ss; Edward Baker, FE and Ss; Les- 
lie Snowden, Sc; Mrs. Peggy Peters, 
PE: Mrs. Edith Collins, E and $s; 
Mrs. Clara Fuson, music; Bill Stock- 
still, art; Mrs. Vera Shannon, Boyd 
school; Eldon Rimer, Campbell school; 
Mrs. Jeanne Hale Holden and Mrs. 
Shirley Williams, Delaware School; 
Mrs Elizabeth Kimzey, Holland 
School; Barbara Denham, Phelps 
School; Mrs. Kathryn Leonard, Rob- 
berson school; Shirlee Stout, Virginia 
Snyder and Marilyn Maynard, West- 
port School; Bette Brittenham, Ed. V. 
Williams School. 


Twenty Teachers 
Take Tour 


The annual Missouriana tour for 
teachers of the state held July 13 to 26 
brought to 20 teachers of Missouri an 
intimate view of several aspects of the 
state’s economy and outstanding his 
toric and recreational attractions. 

The tour is sponsored by the Mis 
souri State Chamber of Commerce and 
the Central Missouri State College at 
Warrensburg. 

Fine reports have come in concern- 
ing the two-week journey constituting 
a study-tour for which the college at 
Warrensburg offered three hours of 
college credit. 

Che following teachers made_ the 
tour: Belva Bivens, Maysville; Eliza 
beth Botts, St. Louis; Katherin M. 
Digby, Webster Groves; Mrs. Helen 
Flassing, Liberty; Mrs. Leone Grims 
ley, Amoret; Mrs. Catherine W. 
Hearst, Florissant: Mrs. Genevieve 
Herring, Norborne; Mrs. Lois Holmes, 
Parkville; Ruth Leeper, Maplewood; 
Ruth L. Lovelace, Montgomery City; 
Lloyd Marshall, Laredo; Mrs. Leta FE. 
Moore, Braymer; Mrs. Angie Murphy, 
Springfield; Mrs. Mary K.° Parker, 
Kansas City; Louise Ray, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Irene Sappington, California; 
Ruth Schwenck, Amoret; Mrs. Edith 
Mae Snell, Amoret; Billie Ann White, 
Norborne; and Mrs. Mary IH. Yaeger, 
Wellsville. 

Accompanying the tour were Mrs. 
Monia C. Morris of the Central Mis- 
souri State College faculty, and John 
R. Thompson, executive vice-president 
of the State Chamber. The driver of 
the bus was R. H. Atkinson of Kansas 
City. 
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Meet the "train crew” 
that doesnt ride your train! 























Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work 
out on the tracks or at stations. These men, even though they aren’t 
riding on the train with you, are really part of the “train crew” — 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 


Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even see. He's sitting at a Centralized Traffic 
Control board, on which the position of each 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or 
more away, so that your train may pass 
others in safety and without delay. 





After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, 
when all is ready, they are made up once 
again into trains to serve other passengers 
on other journeys. 





All along the line there are other men per- 
forming special services. Some work on the 
tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others 
inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at 
certain stations. These sharp-eyed guardians of 
your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, 
couplers and other moving parts to make sure 
that everything is in top-notch working order. 





Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 
and all along the line—as well as on the trains 
—work together not only to carry the com- 
merce of the country but also to meet your 
individual transportation needs, comfortably 
and economically —over lines built and main- 
tained by the railroads without expense to 
the taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14, 











By Dr. T. M. STINNETT 
Executive Secretary 
National Commission on Teacher 


Education and Professional Standards 


SAN ORGANIZED PROFES- 
A\siox and as_ individual 
teachers, we have never properly 
assessed the role of certification in 
the improvement of education. Nor 
have we seemed fully to realize 
that teacher education, institution- 
al accreditation, and_ professional 
certification are all part of one 
important process—the process of 
getting competent, well-prepared 
teachers into the classrooms. It is 
a process urgently in need of at- 
tention and improvement, and it 
is the responsibility of the organ- 
ized profession to give it that at- 
tention and to seek that improve- 
ment. If we do not accept this 
responsibility, other groups less 
well qualified for the job will take 
over. 

For the next ten years at least, 
members of state associations are 
going to have to be concerned, 
more concerned than they have 
been, with the task of helping 
teaching become a_ profession. 
Either we become a profession or 
we don’t. We cannot duck our 
responsibility. And we need to 
know as we tackle the job that 
there are movements already un- 
derway to do away with certifica- 
tion or to emasculate it as a pro- 
fessional process. Proposals are al- 
ready being made to legislatures 
that we return to the old normal 
schools, that we cut back to two. 


8 


college years of preparation for 


elementary certificates. 


The teaching profession now 


faces the task which many other 


professions have already dealt with. 
We have to decide upon and list 
the major competencies required 
for our profession, and we have to 
do this in such a way as to get rid 
of present inconsistencies in pro- 
fessional requirements. We need 
to come to some agreements as to 
what constitutes a good teacher. 
Need for Concern 

We need to be a little more con- 
cerned about the institutions which 
are offering teacher education pro- 
grams, assuring ourselves that such 
institutions are really capable of 
preparing competent teachers. Hav- 
ing thus assured ourselves, we need 
then to put the responsibility for 
developing good teachers where 
it belongs, on the institution 
charged with that task. 

How then do members of a state 
education association go about 
helping teachers help themselves 
become a _ profession? First, we 
must point out and emphasize to 
teachers the relationship between 
good teachers and services to chil- 
dren. There is really only one 
reason for certification, and it is 
that children may be guaranteed 


an excellent quality of service from 
those who teach them. The quality 
of that service can be regulated by 
the profession itself when it builds 
up and maintains high standards 
of certification. It is well for teach- 
ers to realize, too, as they work 
toward this goal of higher certifica- 
tion standards, that they are work- 
ing also in the area of teacher wel- 
fare; for retirement, tenure, and 
teachers’ salaries are all closely re- 
lated to standards of certification. 
Improve one, and you improve the 
other. 

It is not enough, however, to 
point out the close inter-relation- 
ship between certification and _ the 
welfare of both children and teach- 
ers. We must also set up the chan- 
nels and make the arrangements 


~ 


for as many teachers as possible to 
participate in the formulation of 
It ought to 
1 


certification policies. 


~ 


aim at including every teacher i 
the development of such _ policies. 
This is a slow and time-consuming 
process, this building up of a pro- 
gram which will carry with it the 
consent of the governed. But Amer- 
icans in general, and American 
teachers in particular, are com- 
mitted to just this procedure. As 
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for the legal authorities, the state 
boards of education and the certi- 
fication agencies of state depart- 
menis, full cooperation and en- 
couragement can be expected from 
them. ‘They are eager for the pro- 
fession to decide upon certification 
standards and to set up the profes- 
sional sanctions necessary in having 
such standards applied. 
And what are the sanctions 
which the organized profession can 
invoke in the application of such 
standards? First, it can give pref- 
erence of employment to graduates 
of those accredited institutions, 
which threugh their teacher educa- 
tion program help in the develop- 
ment and reinforcement of good 
certification standards. Second, it 
can make its professional organiza- 
tions truly professional by offering 
membership only to those teachers 
who meet regular and standard 
certification requirements. ‘Third, 
it can support the movement for 
professional accreditation of all 
colleges engaged in teacher prep- 
aration. At the present time in the 
United States there are about 300 
colleges, so weak that they are not 
accredited by any voluntary ac- 
crediting association, which are 
nonetheless carrying on programs 
of teacher education. 
A New Agency 
The National Council for <Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, 
activated on July 1, 1954, is the 
new agency to which teachers can 
give their support in a nation-wide 
effort at strengthening teacher edu- 
cation programs through a strong 
effective professional accrediting 
agency. Membership on the Coun- 
cil comes from the five sources that 
are rightfully concerned with the 
quality of teacher education: the 
practicing profession, the school 
boards, the colleges which prepare 
teachers, the chief state school ofh- 
cers, and the state directors of 
certification. This is the first time 
that the teaching profession, as 
such, has been included and given 
a direct part in the accreditation 
process. Members of state educa- 
(See Certification—Page 30) 
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Political Parties Announce 
Stand on Education 


The two major political parties in Missouri were contacted by your 
Missouri State Teachers Association prior to their conventions and in- 
formed that their positions taken relative to education would be widely 


disseminated to the membership. 


The hope was expressed that both parties would deal realistically 
with the subject of state school support. 

Printed below in full are the educational planks of the Democratic 
and Republican parties as adopted at State Platform Conventions held in 


Jefferson City, September 14, 1954. 


Republican 

The Republican Party reaf- 
firms its concern, as expressed 
in our 1952 platform, that Mis- 
sourl does not rank as high in 
its effort to support public edu- 
cation as it does in its ability to 
render such support; and that it 
is now contributing far less pet 
pupil than good educational 
standards demand and substan- 
tially less than the average ol 
comparable states. 

The efforts of the last Mis- 
souri General Assembly to im- 
prove Missouri's position with 
respect to state support of edu- 
cation were nullified by the ca- 
pricious action of Governor 
Donnelly, who, in face of the 
increased needs of the public 
schools, reduced the state school 
fund $9,250,000.00. 

As a result of the Governor’s 
action, Missouri schools are this 
year less able to compete for the 
services of qualified teachers. 
As a consequence more teachers 
are leaving the teaching profes- 
sion in Missouri than in any 
other state. 

The record of the Republican 
Party with respect to the sup- 
port of public education speaks 
for itself. We pledge our con- 
tinued effort to provide better 
educational opportunities for all 
of the children of the state. 

We further pledge that we 
will devote our efforts to place 
Missouri among the top rank- 
ing states of the union in pro- 
viding opportunity and proper 
climate in the encouragement 
of qualified teachers to devote 
themselves to the needs of edu- 
cation in public schools of the 
State of Missouri. And we urge 


Democratic 

The Democratic Party is deep- 
ly concerned about the educa- 
tional crisis and need for ad- 
ditional educational facilities. 
Much has been done, but our 
schools are in desperate need of 
more teachers, more buildings 
and money to finance them. 

With unusual and unprece- 
dented demands upon state and 
local tax resources, it is evident 
that further efforts to meet the 
drastic needs for more teachers 
and higher teacher salaries and 
new school construction are se- 
riously handicapped. This situ- 
ation should be met by the State 
of Missouri securing a reason- 
able share of Federal tax monies 
for educational purposes. 

Therefore, we favor and ad- 
vocate that Congress enact legis- 
lation to set aside and refund to 
Missouri for educational pur- 
poses three per cent of -all fed- 
eral income taxes collected from 
the taxpayers of Missouri, which 
would provide approximately 
$4,500,000.00 annually for edu- 
cational purposes in Missouri, 
which legislation would apply 
in like manner to all sister 
states. 

We recognize that the prope 
education of youth is a prime 
social obligation, therefore we 
pledge our unremitting effort to 
improve the schools of Missouri 
at all levels and by all means 
possible. 





the voters of the State of Mis- 
souri to elect a sufficient num- 
ber of Republican legislators to 
override any future veto of 
school appropriations. 
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Wini Harmon, a tenth grade student at Kennett, works with a reading group as part vane 

of a practice teaching program of the Kennett FTA Club. Students work with a par- the 

ticular teacher for six-weeks during study hall hours under the plan. and 

hav 

to read newspaper and magazine Cla 

t d hi articles pertaining to public edu- regt 

"i eresting o eute i Ww eac ig cation and child) growth = and gui 
development. A cumulative file S 

By Robert J. Pearson and are selected for discussion at regu- containing these articles will be- tho 
Vada Smart lar meetings held every two weeks. come a part of our permanent tere 

Reading Encouraged FTA library. ing 

Club members follow a planned An activity that is proving to wol 

‘ , TE believe teachers have a program of reading intended to be worthwhile is our program ol met 
professional obligation to familiarize them with teaching and class visitation and assistant teach- teac 

guide promising students into a to help them develop personally. ing in the elementary schools. ‘his At 
career in teaching. This belief has Included in reading materials kept program was developed with the cho 
been translated into a program ol by the club sponsor and the coun- cooperation of elementary teachers fere 
action in Kennett Public Schools selor are the NEA Journal, School and administrators. Once or twice teac 
through the activities of our Fu- and Community, and sets of Per- a week each club member goes to rea: 
ture Teachers of America Club. sonal Growth Leaflets printed by the classroom of a selected ele- , 
Dies cdeits fectinns bao tere anion the NEA. Members are encouraged mentary teacher during the time ae 
purposes. First, to interest promis- dev 
ing students in a teaching career; ' in 
second, to provide experiences that fer 
will tend to make the educational its 
efforts of each member more di- stu 
rected and more meaningful after the 
he decides to become a teacher. Stu 
Vo fulfill these aims, three main = 
activities are carried on by our war 
club: regular ¢lub meetings, di- I 
rected reading, and class visitation & _— > anc 
and assistant teaching. ; tea 
The problems teachers en- tha 
counter in their jobs, the qualities Alice Gunn, an eleventh grade student at Kennett, gives assistance to a student kee 
of good teachers and other topics having difficulty with her arithmetic. The FTA Club carries on this elementary clas 
determined by student interests . [imsfoom visitation program in addition to regular meetings every two weeks and | ay 
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the student would ordinarily be in 
the study hall. The student is 
in the role of an observer at first, 
but after several periods of ob- 
servation, club members are given 
an opportunity to help the teacher 
with her class activities and to 
work with small groups of students. 
Later on, as the member gains 
confidence, maturity and under- 
standing, he is given an op- 
portunity to conduct class activities 
if it is necessary for the regular 


teacher to be absent. 


Conference Follows Visit 


When possible, cach visit is fol- 
lowed by a conference with the 
teacher visited. During the con- 
ference they talk about the specific 
activities that were carried on, why 
they were conducted as they were 
and other ways the teacher might 
have proceeded with the classwork. 
Class visits also are discussed at the 
regular club meetings under the 
guidance of the faculty sponsor. 

Students are assigned only to 
those teachers who express an in- 
terest in the program and are will- 
ing to spend the necessary time to 
work with the students. A club 
member usually is assigned to one 
teacher for a period of six weeks. 
\t the end of this period he may 
choose to be assigned to a dif- 
ferent grade level, to another 
teacher at the same grade level or 
reassigned to the same teacher. 


Our planned program of class 
Visitation and assistant teaching, 
developed last year, has not been 
in effect long enough for us to of- 
fer indisputable evidence as to 
its value. However, from our 
studied observations the results of 
the program are very gratifying. 
Students look forward with eager- 
ness to an opportunity to visit o1 


work as a teacher’s assistant. 


Based upon scholastic records 
and observations of highschool 
teachers, there is some evidence 
that club members are taking a 
keener interest in their regular 
classwork. Club members already 


are seeking the answers to some of 
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the basic problems we face as 
teachers. ‘They are concerned about 
the best ways to group students, 
how to handle discipline problems, 
and how to grade. ‘They ask ques- 
tions about how numbet concepts 
are built, how students learn to 
read and many other significant 
matters. 

We believe this plan of class 
visitation and assistant teaching 
is a step toward overcoming a 
major weakness in many programs 
of teacher education—the fact that 
a student often completes most of 
his formal education with little 
real understanding of the job fon 
which he is preparing. The best 
way to develop this understanding 
is to provide actual experience in 
the activity itself, consistent with 
the level of maturity of the in- 
dividual. This plan is consistent 
with our knowledge of how people 
learn. Members have an _ oppor- 


tunity to gain an over-all view of 


the teaching process and can then 
proceed to acquire the many com- 
petencies displayed by a successful 
teacher. 

In order to be considered a com- 
plete program, a plan similar to 
ours needs to be continued 
throughout a student's four or five 
years’ education at the college 
level. If practice teaching is de- 
laved until the final year of formal 
education, many opportunities for 
valuable experience will be lost. 
The program also needs to be 
planned as a part of the guidance 
program of the school. 

In a few years, by conducting 
follow-up studies, we hope to have 
some valuable evidence concerning 
the worth of this program. In the 
meantime, we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we are working to 
fulfill our professional responsi- 
bilities in securing an adequate 
number of well trained teachers 


with a sincere interest in teaching. 





Contributions 
Bunker Hill Ranch Resort Con- 


tributions received since the April 
issue of School & Community was 


published are as follows: 


Clayton CTA 5 25.00 
Camden Co. CTA 5-00 
Raytown CTA 75-00 
New Madrid Co. CTA 100.00 
Lafayette Co. CTA 20.00 
Miller Co. CTA 8.00 
Nadine Williams 10.00 
Ferguson CIA 70.00 
Jennings CTA 25.00 
Ladue CTA {0.00 
Mexico CTA 25.00 
Springfield CTA 80.00 
Warren Co. CTA 15.00 
Wayne Co. CTA 15.00 
Eureka CTA 25.00 
Normandy CTA 50.00 
Rolla CTA 20.00 
St. Chas. Co. CTA 20.00 
Riverview-Gardens CTA 50.00 
Columbia CTA 25.00 
Shannon Co. CTA 50.00 
Kansas City Administrative 
Women 25.00 
Parkville CTA 25.00 


to Bunker Hill 


Hickory Co. CTA 10.00 
Maplewood-Richmond Hts. 
CTA 70.00 
Leadership Conterence 
Contribution 119.85 
H. W. Schooling 20.00 
Adah Peckenpaugh 30.00 
The Hadley Technical —high- 


school faculty has designed, built 
and recently delivered an alumi- 
num boat to the Resort. 

The St. Louts Nature Study So- 
ciety placed about S200 worth of 
books in the Nature Study Library 
this summer in memory olf Mabel 
Wood. 

Mr. Paul S. Fisher, Supt. Associ- 
ation Group Division, Continental 
Casualty Company has given a 
large, beautiful wall clock, oper- 
ated by weights and pendulum. It 
adorns the Behrens 


Hall. 


Contributions from individuals, 


Lounge ol 


CTA’s and other groups can be 
put to excellent use in improving 
Bunker Hill. Send in your contri- 


bution today. 
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let Our Teachers Teach 


are schools trying to do too many things, 
interfering with the real work of teachers training 
students how to think and act? 


By ERIC M. HOHN 


ODAY, as we consider the 
American state of mind about 


education, a vague dissatisfaction 


seems to be the keynote. Much of 


the criticism is loose, tedious, 


vapid and exasperating. Many of 


the shots fired turn out to be 
blank catridges. Too often the 
public schools find themselves 
under attack from organizations or 
groups which are patently in- 
sincere, each with a well-concealed 
axe to grind. And yet, a hard core 
of resentment remains after we 
have answered the critics. Why re- 
sentment? Why dissatisfaction? | 
suspect it is because Americans 
believe in their dream of free 
universal education, because they 
pay money to support this dream 
and because sometimes it does not 
seem to them to yield results com- 
mensurate with the expenditures. 
At this point the timid highschool 
principal, mustering up his cour- 
age, may ask, “What results do you 
expect?” 

The replies are apt to stagger 
the schoolman not conditioned to 
the myriad demands society makes 
upon his facilities. The schools are 
to cling to tradition and at the 
same time are to serve wider social 
purposes. Schools must successfully 
instruct in “How to Earn a Liv- 
ing,” and at the same time re- 
fashion their programs and man- 
age their operations so that the 
students catch the meaning of our 
democracy and the values of our 
institutions. The highschool is to 
furnish specialized training as 
needed and to provide the ‘“‘com- 
mon learnings” which it is desir- 
able and necessary that all Ameri- 
cans should have. Our fathers 
expected the school to provide an 
opportunity for each pupil to go 
as far as his abilities and _ in- 
clinations could take him; today 
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we are asked to lift the average 
attainment of all the students 
brought within our doors by com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 
Schools as a Panacea 

Many misguided religious groups 
and leaders, viewing with alarm 
the galloping advance of material- 
ism (mistakenly called secularism) 
in our culture, have demanded 
that some type of religious in- 
struction be included in the public 
school program. Legislative bodies 
have not hesitated to enact into 
statute their ideas on educational 
policy. An example is the con- 
troversy over the teaching of 
American history. In many states 
this problem has been settled (?) 
by legislation. The “educators” in 
the legislative chambers seem to 
regard our students as organisms 
whose reflexes, not sufficiently 
“American,” are to be conditioned 
by measured dosages of facts and 
suggestions. The dosage is to be 
the same for all—so many minutes, 
days or weeks to make a patriot! 

The health of our population is 
in an alarming state—the school is 
to provide the remedy. Too many 
of our citizens are killed or maimed 
on the highways by careless or 
imcompetent drivers—the school 
must solve the problem! Juvenile 
delinquincy is on the increase—let 
the school assume full responsi- 
bility for moral training. The mar- 
riage vow has lost its sanctity— 
a course in “Family Living” is the 
obvious solution. Music and art 
enthusiasts press their 
Schools bow to pressures to “train” 


claims. 


welders, mechanics, retail sales per- 
sonnel, filling station attendants 
and stock boys. Leisure time is in- 
creasing for all so we must in- 
struct in photography, swimming, 
flycasting and meedlework—and 
still demands come flooding in. 


To these insistant demands the 
wise schoolman replies:—"Yes, all 
these conflicting aims and am- 
bitions and perhaps some of the 
‘fads and Foibles’ have their im- 
portance, but they must never be 
permitted to interfere with the real 
work of the schools. And the real 
work of the schools is the task of 
training the students to think 
critically and to act civilly. 
Students Taught Too Much 

If this is our aim we will admit 
that our present education Is not 
educating us any too well and that 
it is not likely that it will teach 
us better by attempting to teach 
us everything. Our students too 
often resemble nervous victims of 
indigestion induced by overeating. 

So far as mere information is 
concerned, our students, like our 
schools, live in an economy of 
superabundance. This results in 
a futile piling up of stimuli at 
the expense of 
ditions where teachers can deal 
in an intimate way with the re- 
sponses of youth. And yet a person 
learns only by reacting to stimuli 
(we must grant John Dewey this); 
students become what they do. 
If what they do as children is 
fragmented, without discernable 
purpose, lacking in standards of 
excellence, devoid of any conti- 
nuity of aim, we need not be sur- 
prised if as adults they fail to 
measure up to what we might 
hope them to be as_ responsible 
citizens in a democracy. 


TV Can Be a Monster 

There are more than a plenty 
of unofficial agencies engaged in 
dramatizing the rewards of life 
to youth at the expense of empha- 
sizing the conditions of achieve- 
ment. Many of these groups are 
more or less boldly offering to 
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move into the classroom as a sup- 
plement to if not a substitute for 
the :eacher. In the light of some 
real experience with teachers and 
teaching let me say that I have no 
paticnce with the extreme en- 
thus:asts for the use of films, radio 
or tclevision in the classroom who 
imagine that they are going to 
revolutionize education and _ bring 
forth the millenium. ‘They say with 
consumate ego (or unadulterated 
gall) that Hollywood and NBC 
and this new genii, television, are 
going to do a better job than the 
teachers can or could do in their 
local communities. ‘They say or at 
least believe that by these mira- 
culous new tools, children’ will 
soon know, by some strange al- 
chemy, and without effort, what 
teachers before so laboriously din- 
ned into tough little heads. Do 
they not know that instruction is 
not a matter of impressions but a 
hard, detailed, professional busi- 
ness of instilling disciplined at- 
tention and observation and un- 


derstanding? 


This is not to say that these 
“audio-visual aids’ do not have 
their use in providing simple il- 
lustrations that cannot be pre- 
sented on the blackboard or the 
map or the globe. In this respect 
they are as essential to the expert 
teacher as good textbooks or lab- 
oratory equipment. What I fear is 
the unregulated invasion of the 
classroom which too often has been 
the pattern. We are apt to provide 
too many impressions and _be- 
wilder the child mind. And in the 
end we will find that the film and 
the radio and the television have 
become not supplementary as their 
advocates claimed. They will have 


become devouring monsters. 


Teachers Not Influential 

Our life has become so complex 
that it cannot be comprehended 
by the average citizen. This, I be- 
lieve, is the source of much of the 
unrest and uncertainty and aim- 
lessness in our society. Bombarded 
as he is with a multitude of stimuli 


so vast that he cannot organize 
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them and relate them to each 
other, the individual student, like 
his parents, has lost his bearings. 
[foo much information and too 
few standards of judgment are the 
root cause of the breakdown. The 
home and the church, once bul- 
warks against the onslaught of 
materialism, have abdicated to the 
forms of cheap, mechanical, mass 
information—to the movies, radio, 
television, yellow journalism and 
national advertising. Cannon Bern- 
ard Iddings Bell, an acute observe 
of the passing scene, writes me, 
“Our education, like our civil- 
ization, is almost completely cock- 
eyed, made so by the substitution 
of false avenues toward happiness 
and significance in the place of 
the real ones which must govern 
man’s conduct if we are to avoid 
debacle.” Shall we observe, with 
I. S. Eliot, that when our civil- 
ization has perished:— 
“The wind shall say, ‘Here were a 
decent godless people, 
Their only monument the asphalt 
road, 
And a thousand lost golf balls.’ ”? 
Happily, there are great souls 
left in our schools who realize 
that there is something clear and 
useful and enduring that they can 
do and that is, Teach. 


Mind Needs Training 

They know that the mind is a 
scythe which is toughened and 
sharpened only by _ holding it 
against the grindstone of disci- 
plined instruction. (They have the 
saving grace of knowing too, that 
to hold it there too steadily is 
to run the risk of having nothing 
left but the handle.) They know 
that it is impossible to teach the 
attitudes and emotions’ which 
constitute character, since these 
are indeed only the by-products of 
good teaching. They know that 
the essence of teaching is the organ- 
izing, toughening, sharpening 
and disciplining of the human 
mind on exact, honest-to-goodness, 
sequential mathematics and history 
and science and grammar and 


rhetoric as the core of the cur- 


riculum, with similar standards in- 
sisted on in such practical and 
fine arts subjects as are deemed 
essential. 

There are such teachers. It has 
been my great good fortune to 
study under a few and to have 
some as my fellow-teachers. Ameri- 
can education needs more of them 
and it is a duty of all friends of 
education to encourage them 
whereve} they be found. Too often 
their only recognition comes from 
the students they have influenced; 
from their more “advanced” col- 
leagues they get only suspicion if 
not outright hostility. Students do 
appreciate such teaching. It car- 
ries on influences that “sticks” fon 
a lifetime. 

Let us never lose sight of the 
fact that the men who wrote our 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
were trained in the classical tradi- 
tion. Could it be that men are 
ceasing to be free because they no 
longer are trained in the arts of 
Liber Homo? Could it be that 
some educators have themselves 
succumbed to the mass anesthesia 
of regimented entertainment parad- 
ing under the guise of education? 
Against this deadly commercial 
indoctrination, this incipient au- 
thoritarianism, vital free democrat- 
ic schools are our only bulwark. 
Will we have the wisdom to keep 
them strong? 

It has always been America’s 
glory and its strength that a free, 
energetic, enlightened people put 
its faith in a system of free public 
schools. This system, unique 
among nations, has made America 
what she is today. It has Ameri- 
canized a varied population, lower- 
ed the barriers of class, and pre- 
pared our people for the most dif- 
ficult of all tasks—that of self- 
government. As we see this system 
being ruthlessly undermined by 
self-interested pressure groups and 
weakened by dilution of content 
and scattering of aim we can say 
with Agnes Meyer:—‘To work for 
its improvement is an act of piety; 


to attack it an act of vandalism.” 
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Parents were invited to 
visit school by program in- 
vitations using covers de- 
signed by the children. 


Reduce work and still get 
gratifying results in teach- 
ing parents their responsi- 
bilities toward schools by 


Business Education Day. A single 
theme, “Health and Physical Edu- 
cation,” was adopted for the week- 
long activities, but each day was 
given a more specific designation 
as noted above. 

Parents were invited by program- 
invitations brought 
home by the children. 
The inside _ pages 
were provided by the 
school, but the covers 
were made and de- 
signed by the chil- 
dren, giving them a 
further incentive to deliver the 
programs into their parents’ hands. 
Your Re- 
read the heading to 


“Good Schools are 
sponsibility” 
the message introducing the pro- 
gram. The body said: “When you 
were a child and working well, if 
someone said, ‘Say, that’s swell,’ 


didn’t vou feel for a moment or 


assembly program was held where 


each child, teacher and patron 
pledged allegiance to their flag. 
Space in the downstair’s hall 
had been set aside for a display 
of the Home Economics and_ In- 
dustrial Arts work of the sixth 
and seventh grades. ‘This proved 
to be such a point of interest that 
it was left for the entire weck. 
Room visitations were scheduled 
for Tuesday and Wednesday where 
the parents could see the classroom 
in operation. By scheduling a time 
for visits, the parents seemed more 
willing to come, knowing they 
were not interrupting classwork. 
Where there was more than one 
child in the family, the parents 
could visit each without conflict. 


The theme of Health was car- 
ried out with posters outside the 
door of each room. One seventh 


grade room titled their panel dis- 


Class Visitations During Education Week 


By Miss Aldene Campbell 


ETTER public relations be- 
B tween school and patrons are 
continually being sought. ‘There is 
no better time to improve them 
than during American Education 
Week through the best medium ol 
promotion, the classroom. 

A week’s activities seem to have 
an overall note of work. The facul- 
ty of Yeager School of Kansas City, 
however, adopted the plan of Prin- 
cipal Harold C. Bird last year and 
kept work to a minimum while ob- 
taining gratifying end results. 

“We 
Education Week the parents should 


believe during American 


be shown what the schools are 
Mr. Bird said. ‘““Uhis can- 


not be done by mere decorations 


doing,” 


and false situations. “The parents 
should be invited to the buildings 
during the day when the children 
are in the rooms. Here they may 
see a working situation.” 

The school therefore set up a 
schedule for each day of the week, 
starting with Monday as Loyalty 
Day and ending with Friday as 
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two that another's confidence was 
worth a million to vou. Then come 
and visit so that you may see the 
children’s schools—your  responsi- 
bility.” 


Monday was Loyalty Day. An 








Can't Be 


They discussed prob- 


cussion, “Cuts ‘That 
Bandaged.”’ 
lems of personality and how 
mental health was as important as 
physical health. Uheir health post- 


(See Education Week—Page 30) 











By scheduling a time 
for school visits the 
parents seemed more 
willing to come. 
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SECRETARY’S PAGE 


Kansas City Meeting 


Plans have been completed for the Ninety- 
second Annual Meeting of the Association in 
Kansas City, November 3-5. 

On the programs will appear Sir Alexander 
Grantham, G.C.M.C., Governor and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of Hong Kong; Dr. Wm. B. Leven- 
son, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Executive 
Secretary, National Commission on ‘Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards; Dr. J. 
G. Umstattd, Professor of Secondary Education, 
The University of ‘Texas; Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
President, University of Kansas City; Dr. Jor- 
dan L. Larson, President, American Association 
of School Administrators; Dr. Willard E. Giv- 
ens, Washington, D. C.; and Chancellor Law- 
rence A. Kimpton, The University of Chicago. 

Special features of the Convention include a 
Kern and Hammerstein Musical Festival, Phys- 
ical Education Demonstration, audio-visual 
clinic, square dance and group singing. 

Membership receipts will be required for the 
Kern and Hammerstein Musical Festival. 
Adults, not members, will be admitted for $1.50 
and children below twelve years of age for 
$1.00. The charge is being made to help defray 
the cost of the program. 

Splendid programs have been arranged by 
the thirty-four departmental groups and Friday 
afternoon will be a time when teachers will re- 
ceive professional stimulation and growth in 
their own teaching fields. 

Reservations ‘are in to guarantee the best 
exhibit ever. The exhibit is recognized as a 
vital part of the Convention, making a real con- 
tribution. 

The Assembly of Delegates meets in the 
Music Hall, Municipal Auditorium, at 9:00 
A.M. on Wednesday. Edison Hall, Kansas 
City Power and Light Building, used for this 
purpose for many years, is no longer available. 
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Committee reports now being printed will 
be mailed to all delegates and alternates pre- 
vious to the meeting. Copies will be available 
to anyone interested, immediately following 
the Convention. 

If you have not already made hotel reserva- 
tions, you should do so immediately. A total 
attendance of at least sixteen thousand is ex- 
pected. 


In Brief 

‘The next session of the legislature is a crucial 
one for public education. ‘The Joint Legisla- 
tive Study Committee continues its work and 
has the opportunity to make a lasting con- 
tribution. 

Copies of reprints from the publication of 
the Missouri State Chamber of Commerce, 
showing the expenditure of the Missouri tax 
dollar and other information are available. 

The St. Louis Chamber, in its August 18 
issue of St. Louis Commerce, dealt realistically 
with Missouri school problems, including 
school finance and lack of qualified teachers. 
Copies are available from the Association. 

Education—An Investment in People is a 
new and splendid publication of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. It should be used by 
civic clubs in every community. Copies may 
be secured from the Association at 75c each. 

The CIO pamphlet, /f We Fail Our Schools, 
further supplements the financial data we have 
continuously made available. Copies sent on 
request. 

For 1953-54, state support per pupil enrolled 
for all purposes averaged $101.74 for the Na- 
tion as a whole, while for Missouri it was $71.96. 

The Executive Committee met on Septem- 
ber 25, to review reports of other committees 
and to complete plans for the Kansas City 
meeting. The Resolutions Committee meets 
on October 16; the Committee on ‘Teacher- 
Education and Professional Standards on No- 
vember 20. The Educational and Recreational 
Center Committee met on September 11. 

Early payment of membership dues helps in 
many ways. Numerous schools already have 


reported 100% enrollment. 














Prior to the General Sessions of the MSTA-NEA Leadership Conference for Community Teachers Associations consultants for Grup I, le! 
Group II, right, met in Behrens Hall to plan courses of action to obtain maximum results. 


— yyy 
Hing Together 


Community Teachers Association leaders in Group I of the MSTA- Group II of the Leadership Conference that held its se: 
NEA Conference that met at Bunker Hill Resort, August 9-11. Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, Augu 
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for Group I, left, and 


hat held its sessions at 
_ Resort, August 11-13. 





OMMUNITY Association 
.: leaders from about all 
sections of Missouri met August 9 
to 13 at Bunker Hill Ranch Resort 
to view problems of the profession 
and gain insight to help in their 
solution. 

Two groups of about 100 each 
met over two day periods to learn 
more effective ways of organizing 
and using the Community Associ- 
ation to get better educational 
programs for children and _ better 
working conditions for teachers. 

Sponsored by the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
groups reviewed the work of these 
organizations. Leaders studied the 
problems connected with getting 
Community Associations active on 
problems of the state and national 
organizations. 

Mr. Everett Keith, executive 
secretary, MSTA, and Mr. Roy K. 
Wilson, assistant director, Press 
and Radio Relations, NEA, re- 
viewed the work of these respective 
associations. 

Mrs. C. Wheeler Detjen, presi- 
dent, Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and Hubert Wheel- 
er, commissioner of Education, ad- 
dressed the groups on items of 
mutual interest. 

Ample opportunity for all dele- 
gates to trot out their pet problems 
was afforded at the three discus- 
sion groups that used as subjects; 
Forward Through Community As- 
sociation, Public Relations, and 
MSTA and NEA Services. 

“Freedom to Learn” the new 
NEA-MSTA film was previewed. 

Everyone found recreation that 
suited his choice. Participants had 
fun at shuffle board, croquet, 
swimming, * horseshoe _ pitching, 
fishing, hiking, group singing, 
boating and square dancing. 
Patricia G. Davis, supervisor of 

(See Forward—Page 30) 

—— 

Left, Patricia G. Davis, supervisor of 

music, University Laboratory School, 

led group singing. Seated, Louese 
Phillips, Missouri NEA Director. 

Right, Norman §. Lawnick, instructor 


of physical education and recreation, 
M.U., calling for the square dance. 
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EDUCATION 
MOLDS OUR 
FUTURE 


Harold Lickey (left) first vice-president, MSTA, presided over 
the General Sessions of Group I. Dr. Philip J. Hickey, president, 
MSTA, presided over the general sessions for Group II. 





Above are those who spoke to General Sessions of the Confer- 

ence. L. to R., are: Roy K. Wilson, NEA; Dr. Philip J. Hickey, 

President, MSTA; Everett Keith, Executive Secretary, MSTA; 

Mrs. C. Wheeler Detjen, President, Missouri Congress of Parents 

= Teachers; and Commissioner Hubert Wheeler, State Dept. of 
ucation. 





Chairmen of discussion groups meet to talk over coordinating 
plans. L to R are: Dr. H. W. Schooling, president, Missouri 
Association of School Administrators; Ada Peckenpaugh, presi- 
dent, Department of Classroom Teachers; and Roy K. Wilson, 
assistant Director, Press and Radio Relations, NEA. 











Ltems of Interest 





Hugh C. Dunn, coach at Macon since 
1950, has resigned to accept a position 
in the highschool at Bethlehem, Pa. 

Donald Walker, Fayette highschool 
principal the past four years, resigned 
recently to become principal of the 
Kirksville junior. highschool. 

Mrs. John V. Taylor, who received 
her B.S. degree from M.U., has been 
employed to teach the first grade at 
the West school in Fulton. 

Earl Trask, Iron County school su- 
perintendent, resigned effective Au- 
gust 31 to accept the superintendency 
at Annapolis. 

Mrs. C. Wheeler Detjen, president, 
Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, was recently elected to the 
executive committee of the National 
Congress to represent the presidents 
of the 48 states. 

Bill Norton, of Maryville, a recent 
graduate of the Northwest Missouri 
State College, is now teaching indus- 
trial arts and physical education at 
Union Star. 

Mrs. Evelyn Besher, of Roanoke, 
has been appointed to teach commerce 
and keep study hall at the Fulton 
highschool. 

Nina Booth, Kellerton, la., is the 
new teacher of commerce in the Blue 
Springs highschool. 

Marilyn Gilliland, Ludlow, has been 
appointed to teach home economics in 
the King City highschool. 

Joan Kowitz, a recent graduate of 
the Northwest Missouri State College, 
has been elected by the Tarkio board 
of education to teach vocational home 
economics. 

George A. Bunch, of Atchison, Kan., 
is the new social science teacher in 
the North Kansas City system. 

L. D. Brantley, superintendent at 
Hardin, reports this system has started 
the year with a new building costing 
$260,000 which provides housing facili- 
ties for both elementary and_ high- 
school. The gymnasium will be com- 
pleted by November. 

Leonard Hobart has been appointed 
to teach diversified occupations and 
serve as guidance counselor in the 
Chillicothe system. 

Fielding A. Poe, elementary school 
principal, Sikeston, has been appointed 
by the Berkeley board to serve as an 
elementary principal in this system. 

Margaret Jo Smith is the new teach- 
er of commercial subjects at Grain 
Valley. 

Clyde Burch, of Kirksville, has been 
elected by the Fulton board of educa- 
tion to teach social studies and keep 
study hall. 

Joseph White, of Independence, is 
the new elementary principal at North 
Kansas City. 
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W. J. Bunge, Hermann highschool 
principal last year, is now serving in 
a similar position at Weston. 

Alvin Lowe, science and mathema- 
tics teacher during the last year at St. 
Charles, has been appointed highschool 
principal at Albany. 

Dorothy London, a recent graduate 
of the University of Missouri, has ac- 
cepted a teaching position in history 
at Ritenour. 

Elmer Bullard, principal of the 
Montgomery City highschool, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in 
Paris. 

Imogene Moore, Iinglish, Dramatics 
and speech teacher for the past two 
years at Liberty, has been appointed 
by the Princeton board of education 
to teach English. 

Paul Ponder, of Fulton, is now serv- 
ing as principal of the Montgomery 
City highschool. 

William Cunningham, physical edu- 
cation teacher at Cabool for the past 
four years, has been elected to teach 
physical education in the Louisiana 
highschool. 

Joseph Nesbit, elementary principal 
at Butler for the past six years, has 
accepted a similar position at |lick- 
man Mills. 

Gordon Sanders, principal and Eng- 
lish teacher at Chamois, last year, is 
this year teaching English at Lad- 
donia. 

Ruth Scoggin, of New Franklin, is 
the new teacher of home economics 
and science at Clarksville. 

Horace Rieger is the new elemen- 
tary school principal at Palmyra. He 
served at Cabool last year. 

Dr. Paul M. Mitchum has resigned 
as principal of Springtield’s Pipkin 
junior highschool to become principal 
of the Upper Darby, Pa., junior high- 
school. At Upper Darby, the school 
Dr. Mitchum heads has a faculty of 
80 teachers and an enrollment of 1750 
students. 

Dean Owen, formerly coach at Sikes- 
ton, is now teaching industrial arts 
and coaching at the Grain Valley high- 
school. 

W. J. Wasson, coach at the Buffalo 
highschool, has resigned to accept a 
position as basketball coach at Mis 
souri Valley College. 

Charles Conrad, instructor of indus- 
trial arts in the Washington highschool 
the past four years, has accepted a 
similar position in the Reno, Nevada, 
highschool. He will be succeeded by 
Orlow R. Zumwalt. 

Wayne Huddleston, superintendent, 
R-8 in Pettis County, has announced 
the start of an adult education pro- 
gram in cooperation with the local 
PTA. Nine meetings pertaining to 


school problems have been scheduled. 


Rose Harris of Milan has been 
elected to teach social studies, com- 
merce and mathematics in the William- 
stown highschool. 

Charles Myers, superintendent, Union 
Star public schools, reports the addi- 
tion of a five-room building unit that 
includes two elementary classrooms, 
a home economics department, a shop, 
an automatic oil fired heating plant and 
service and storage rooms. 

Cecil A. Elliott, superintendent, 
Waynesville public schools, reports 
this system will operate this year a 
new $450,000 school plan at Fort 
Leonard Wood with an enrollment of 
652 pupils. Roy E. Clark is principal 
of this unit. 

C. J. Burger, superintendent of the 
Washington public schools, has re- 
vealed the “Washington Missourian” 
published 4,000 copies of the August 
19 issue as a_ back-to-school edition. 
Special school stories of Franklin 
County schools were featured in the 
number. 

F. A. Humphrey, of Madison, is the 
new coach, math and science teacher 
in the Williamstown community school. 

Gilbert E. Temple, superintendent, 
Grain Valley public schools, reports 
that a dedicatory service for this sys- 
tem’s new $180,000 elementary school 
building was held September 19. 

Leonard A. Steger, superintendent 
of schools, Webster Groves, Mo., will 
serve as chairman of the 1955 resolu- 
tions committee of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. He 
was a member of the 1950-51-53 and 54 
committees. The committee will pre- 
pare statements on basic issues and 
problems currently facing school ad- 
ministrators. 

Thomas L. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Rocky Comfort schools for the 
past nine years, has accepted a_ posi- 
tion as representative for the Edwards 
Press of Osceola. Mr. Johnson has 
moved to Poplar Bluff. 

Horace Bowman is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Rocky Comfort 
succeeding Mr. Thomas L. Johnson. 

Frank Heagerty, superintendent of 
the Lebanon public schools, has been 
appointed a member of the advisory 
council of the American Associaton of 
School Administrators for a term end- 
ing March 15, 1957. 


SMITHVILLE VOTES 
BONDS 


Smithville residents recently voted 
5-1 in favor of a $195,000 bond issue to 
finance school repairs and construction 
of a new building. 

Homer D. Williams, superintendent 
of schools, said a nine-room structure 
would be built to house an elementary 
school. 
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American Heritage Series 


SCHOOL EDITION 





What These Books Do For Boys and Girls 


=~ They combine reading for pleasure with reading for information 
zv They provide a controlled challenge in reading for the better readers of the intermediate 
grades, a controlled ease of reading for the troubled readers of junior and senior high schools 


What These Books Do For the Busy Teacher 


2” They end the search for material exciting enough for reluctant readers, mature enough fo1 








older readers, easy enough for problem readers 
wv They introduce, supplement, and extend the major subject areas of the curriculum 


What These Books Will Do For Your Budget 


wv The American Heritage Series books are the most inexpensive on the market today. Pains- 
takingly edited, illustrated in two colors, set in large type and bound in standard textbook 
binding, each volume 192 pages. Every classroom from Grade 5 up needs copies in addition 
to those available in the school library 





These are books that won’t stay on wv ur shelves! 
(These books carry no grade designation) 


Available through Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


351 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 














when you travel in the amazing new 


Scenicruiser 


Get ready to experience the smoothest, most 
thrilling travel in highway history—when you 
step aboard Greyhound’s luxurious new 
Scenicruiser! A great fleet of 500 Scenicruisers 
is scheduled for service—scores are now in op- 
eration, bringing you such advanced features 
as these: 
@ RAISED OBSERVATION DECK —for unparalleled 
sightseeing, right, left, forward — overhead! 
@ COMPLETE WASHROOM FACILITIES— with wash 
basin, toilet, mirror, other conveniences. 
@ GENTLE AIR SUSPENSION RIDE— Rubber-nylon 
air bellows replace metal springs, absorb road 
shock, vibration. 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. for 


full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 


Name 


Address 





City & State 


GREYHOUND oie 
information on a tour to: ST.10-54 
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County Superintendents 
Met August |8 


The Missouri Association of Ceunty 
Superintendents met at the call of 
President Wilbur Elmore in the Stu- 
dent Union Building, University of 
Missouri, August 18. 

Under consideration by the group 
was the development of an interme- 
diate administrative unit of school ad- 
ministration. The administrative of- 
ficer of the intermediate unit would re- 








NEW BOOKS 


for the 


New Courses of Study 


SCIENCE 
Learning Science Series 
Work Textbooks—Gr. 4-8 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Our Own and Other 
Communities 


Work Textbook—Gr. 3-6 


ART 
Things to Make and Do 
A Book of Projects Gr. 2-8 


Library List Available 


HUNNICUTT Pub. Co. 


Box 297, Holdenville, Okla. 








place the office of the county superin- 
tendent. 

Dr. Frank W. Cyr, professor of edu- 
cational administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
was the guest consultant. He spoke to 
the group and showed a series of slides 
explaining the place of the interme- 
diate unit in school administration. 
The services that might be offered to 
the school children of Missouri through 
the development of this new unit and 
the function of the administrative of- 
ficer of the unit were discussed at 
considerable length. 

In attendance at the meeting were 
most of the county superintendents of 
the state, some city school administra- 
tors and others. 

The problem of the intermediate 
unit will be further explored by the 
legislative committee of the Missouri 
Association of County Superinten 
dents. 


DR. HUNT ACCEPTS 
EDITORIAL WORK 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt of Harvard 
University has recently been appointed 
Editorial Adviser in the field of Edu- 
cation by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Dr. Hunt, who is the Charles William 
Eliot Professor of Education at Har- 
vard, was formerly superintendent of 
the Kansas City Public Schools. 





Dr. Hunt received his AB and MA 
degrees from the University of Michi- 
gan and his Ed.D degree from Teach- 








obligation. 





TEACH IN ILLINOIS 


For full information regarding teaching positions in Illinois be 
sure to see Mr. O’Malley, Director of Placements, Illiana Teach- 
ers Service, Champaign, Illinois at 


BOOTH +51 


during your Missouri State Teachers’ Association Convention in 
Kansas City November 3-5, 1954, or write for information. No 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 


Member: National Association of Teachers Agencies 








ers College, Columbia University. He 
began his teaching career at the high. 
school in Hastings, Michigan in 1923, 
and was appointed Principal of the St. 
Johns, Michigan, highschool in 1927, 
Subsequently he was named to the po- 
sition of Superintendent of Schools in 
St. Johns and Kalamazoo, Mich., in 
New Rochelle, N.Y., and in Kansas 
City, Mo., before going to Chicago in 
1947, 

Dr. Hunt’s positions in the field of 
education have included the chairman- 
ship of the 1948 Yearbook Commission 
and the presidency of the American 
Association of School Administrators: 
the chairmanship of the American 
Council on Education; the chairman- 
ship of trustees of the Educational 
Testing Service; and membership on 
numerous councils and commissions 


Art Program 
Needs Your Support 


“Show-Me-Art” is the official publi- 
cation of the art division of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. Since 
its first issue in 1942 it has served ad- 
ministrators, art supervisors, and all 
elementary, highschool and_ college 
teachers who are connected with art 
in any way. 

“Show-Me-Art,” published four times 
annually, is edited by Verna Wolfe- 
kammer, assistant professor of art, 
University of Missouri. It brings re- 
ports of actual classroom experiences 
as the articles are submitted by teach- 
ers in the field. It keeps you in touch 
with newest trends in art education, 
new books and new materials. It 
brings seasonal suggestions as well as 
teaching techniques for year-round ac- 
tivities using both new and old mate- 
rials. 

For those of you who have not yet 
become readers of Show-Me-Art, or 
have not renewed your subscription, 
we invite you to use the coupon to 
place a subscription. We urge you to 
do it at once as the October issue for 
1954-55 will be mailed soon. 

You are further invited to partici- 
pate in the publication of “Show-Me- 
Art” by contributing photographs and 
articles. Share your interesting class- 
room experiences with others. 

Missouri Art Education Association 
is your association. All art teachers 
are solicited to become members of 
MAEA. All teachers who teach art in 
their classrooms are invited to join. 


Show-Me-Art 


I enclose $.......... 
for membership in MAEA and for 


Show-Me-Art _.... $3.00 
Show-Me-Art $1.50 
Name 

Address 


Send to Mrs. Edith B. Mourning 
Secretary-Treasurer, MAEA 
r. § 3 Box 87 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Ellis Named Acting 
President at M.U. 





President Ellis 


Dean Elmer Ellis of the College of 
Arts and Science at the University of 
Missouri has been appointed acting 
president of the University effective to 
next June 30. 

Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush’s res- 
ignation as president, announced last 
winter, made his retirement effective 
last June 30. 

Dr. Ellis, 53, has been dean of the 
College of Arts and Science since 1946. 
He came to the University in 1930 as 
assistant professor of history after re- 
ceiving his doctor’s degree at the 
State University of Iowa. He later 
was promoted to professor. 


To Help You 
Observe U.N. Day 


The Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies is again sponsoring this year a 
committee to encourage highschools to 
entertain international students during 
United Nations Week, October 17-24. 
Members of the Committee located at 
various colleges and universities in 
Missouri will help to arrange for visits 
of foreign students in attendance at 
their institutions. 

Many young people from other 
countries are attending college in Mis- 
souri and would be happy to have the 
opportunity to spend a day learning 
more about Missouri. On the other 
hand, students in Missouri would bene- 
fit by the contact with visitors from 
abroad. 

The highschools which would like to 
have international students come to 
their schools during United Nations 
Week should contact a member of the 
Committee in their area as soon as 
possible. : 

Members of the Committee are as 
follows: Prof. James A. Burkhart, 
Stephens College, Columbia; Dr. Ham- 
ilton P. Easton, Northeast Missouri 
State College, Kirksville; Dean W. 
Francis English, 210 Jesse Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Miss 
Grace Gardner, Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield; Dr. John L. 
Harr, Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Maryville; Dr. Clement Holland, 
School of Education, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; Prof. Lewis G. 
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Johnson, Central College, Fayette; 
Prof. Roland Lanser, St. Joseph Jr. 
College, St. Joseph; Miss Hattie Ejic- 
holtz, Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau; Prof. Merle 
Kling, Dept. of Political Science, 
Washington University, St. Louis 5; 
Mrs. Hazel Tutt Long, William 
Woods College, Fulton; Dr. David D. 
March, Westminster College, Fulton; 
President F. L. McCluer, Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles; Mrs. Monia C. 
Morris, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg; President Charles A. 
Naylor, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis 12; Prof. J. P. Pugh, William 
Jewell College, Liberty; Dr. Norman 
Sun, Park College, Parkville; James L. 
Lowe, 210 Switzler Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 


Joint Committee to 
Complete Work Nov. |I5 


The Joint Legislative Education 
Committee of the General Assembly 
of Missouri has set a deadline for the 
completion of its work. 

November 15 has been set by Sen- 
ator C. R. Hawkins, chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Study Committee, as 
a deadline for the group to complete 
its work on plans for improving Mis- 
souri’s educational program for school 
children. 

Upon completion of the basic plans 
the next job will be that of drafting 
legislation to implement the program 
into law. This will start immediately 
following the November 15 deadline, 
according to Senator Hawkins. 





electric light. 








THIS YEAR THE NATION CELEBRATES 
LIGHT’S DIAMOND JUBILEE! 


The 75th Anniversary of Edison’s successful 
development of the first practical incandescent 
lamp—Light’s Diamond Jubilee—is being cele- 
brated widely during 1954. Probably no other 
single invention has so greatly affected the lives 
of people throughout the world as that of the 


In observing this event, we salute this great 
American’s inventive genius that hastened the 
dawn of Electrical Living. An indication of 
far-reaching electrical progress is the fact that 
service connections were completed early this 
year for America’s 50-millionth electric customer! 


Light’s Diamond Jubilee marks an important 
milestone in our constant struggle to protect the 
rights and freedoms of the individual. As we 
develop and make use of our priceless heritage 
handed down to us from the past—by men like 
Edison—we gain the strength to preserve our 
democratic ideals and our American way of life. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


One of the original Edison-licensed electric 
companies ... serving the community since 1883. 











EDUCATION SECRETARIES well rounded program incorporating Lee Francis, Independence; and Mrs. TW 


REPORT ON CONVENTION professional and personal interest top- Adeline Fangman, Kirkwood. EL 
om = : f ‘ ics was the result. Several of the many We would like to take this oppor- ' 
The 1954 Convention and Institute courses offered were: Professional As- tunity to solicit the interest and sup- T 

of the National Association ot Educa- sociation Leadership, Business [Eng- port of all the school administrators pres 

tional Secretaries was held at the Uni- lish, United Nations, Northwest His- throughout the state. If your secre- Tea 

we ot Oregon, at Eugene, on July tory, Secretarial Accounting, Vocabu tary is not already one of our mem- ed t 

o- lhe facilities Oo: the School of lary Building, Speech Improvement, bers, we would appreciate anything Tea 

Business Administration, our hosts, and Music Appreciation you might be able to do to interest busi! 

were made available for our comfort, ;' % wr her in our association—Mrs. Myldred held 

their classrooms for our growth and ni mandwed thirty-three education J. Crain, president Missouri Associa- weet 
stimulation, and the Oregon moun- al Seeeeers See diferent — tion of Educational Secretaries. M. | 
tains, lakes and beaches for our relaxa- attended this convention and institute. al 
tion and rest. Missouri was represented by the fol- ’ Rees 
“Improve Yourself,” the theme of lowing secretaries: Mrs. Myldred J. McGRATH TO SPEAK TO thire 


the 1954 Institute recognizes improve- Crain, Boonville; Mrs. Bessie M. ICEC MEETING TI 


ment begins with oneself. Courses for Ploesser, Kansas City; Miss Bernice 











the 1954 Institute were developed as a Johnston, Herculaneum; Miss Georgia — 
result of suggestions and evaluations Davis, Hannibal; Miss Minnie J. Km gant 
; ; deat s ; anc 
coming out of preceding institutes. A erson, Webster Groves: Miss Linda a 
org: 
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: . ; Tickets for the luncheon, which vard 
A fascinating trip through the will be held at Hotel Phillips at 12:15, Octo 
countries of | November 5, are $2.25 each and may W. | 
The Eastern Hemisphere be ordered from Miss Sarah Hall, R. J. sion, 
DeLano School, 3708 Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City. Le 
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— school and college sessions of the Scho 
A panoramic introduction to the history, 42nd National Safety Congress and Helpi 
geography and civics of our own Exposition to be held October 18-22 Stan! 
United States and its neighbors of at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. we 
: Members of the teaching profession be 
1 The Western Hemisphere of Missouri that will participate on "Prac 
the Council's five-day program are as mg a 
follows: Helen Manley, director, of th 
xk * Health, Physical Education, Safety word: 
and Camping, University City Public demo 
Schools, University City; Thelma et in 
Just published for 8th grade Reed, — principal, William Volker Read 
Simple, Interesting, Beautiful School, Kansas City; L. C. Winder, “se 
| director of transportation, Normandy a 
STORY OF OUR COUNTRY | School, St. Louis; Joseph G. Bryan, — 
by Ruth West director of secondary education, Kan- — 
sas City Public Schools, Kansas City; 
Dr. C. Benton Manley, director, secon- Le¢ 
dary education, Springfield Public Issue: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Schools, Springfield; V. Harry Rhodes, A. Ste 
commissioner of buildings, St. Louis ing A 
2231 South Park Way Chicago 16 Public Schools, St. Louis; Ivan Eland, a tear 
Webster Groves Public School, Web- souri, 
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TWO ST. LOUISIANS 
ELECTED TO OFFICES 


Two St. Louis teachers, both past 
presidents of the St. Louis Grade 
Teachers Association, have been elect- 
ed to offices in the National League of 


feachers Associations. At the annual 
husiness meeting of the Association, 
held in New York City during the 


week of the NEA Convention, Miss 
M. Virginia Hayes was chosen nation- 
Mrs. Hazel 


serving her 


al secretary-treasurer. 
Reeser Edwards is now 
third year as mid-west vice president. 

rt National League is an associa 
affiliated classroom teacher or- 
mutual 


tion of 
ganizations, joined for assis- 
tance and cooperation. It is an allied 
organization of the NEA and led in 
the development of the Department o 
Classroom Teachers NEA. [ach year, 
since 1925, it has held an 
workshop known as “League College” 
local and 
\udrey FE. 


louis 


advanced 


for officers and leaders of 
state associations. Miss 
president of the St 
\ssociation 


Claus, 
Grade Teachers Was one 
of the discussion leaders at the work- 
shop held by the League at the Chau- 
tauqua Center of Syracuse University 
from July 5 through July 16 this year. 


Remedial Teaching 
Conference Oct. 16 


Eastern Kansas-Western Missouri 
\rea’s annual meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Remedial Teaching will 
be held in the Central Junior High- 
school building, 3600 Linwood Boule- 
vard, Kansas City, Mo., on Saturday, 
October 16, according to Dr. Ralph 
W. House, chairman, Southwest Re- 


gion, NART. 


Morning Session 

Lectures and lecturers are: “Promot- 
ing Growth in Interpretation” by A. 
Sterl Artley, University of Missouri; 
demonstration: “Teaching Reading to 
Retarded Children” by a teacher from 
the Kansas City, Missouri, Public 
“Fundamental Principles for 
Retarded Readers” by Dr. 


Schools; 
Helping 


Stanley E. Davis, Director, Reading 
Laboratory, University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska; demonstration: 


“Practice for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing an accurate and rapid recognition 
of the most recently learned printed 
words” (for beginning teachers only); 
Fundamental Fac- 
Effective 
beginning 


demonstration: “A 
et in Helping Pupils Do 
Reading to Learn” (for 
teachers only); demonstration: ‘“Fun- 
damental Principles Used in Securing 
Effective Reading in the Secondary 
School” (for beginning teachers only). 


Afternoon Session 

Lectures and lecturers are: “Current 
Issues in Teaching Reading” by Dr. 
A. Sterl Artley ; demonstration: “Teach- 
ing Arithmetic to Retarded Pupils” by 
a teacher from the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Public Schools; “Diagnosing 
Bright Pupils Who Cannot Read” by 
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Floyd E. 
sas Receiving 
Atchison, Kansas; 
prehension Skills Used in Grades IV- 
XVI” (for beginning 
“Tlurdles in the 


Sappington, Director, Kan- 
Home for Children, 
“Teaching the Com- 


teachers only); 


Race Toward Read- 


tionally 
ginning 


ing to Learn” by Dr. Stanley I. Davis; 


“Helping the Emo- 
Reader” (for be- 
only). Registration 
$1.00; two ses- 


demonstration: 
Frustrated 
teachers 
Fee: One _ Session, 
sions, $1.50. 











TEACHERS—CALL AT BOOTH 111—M.S.T.A.—Kansas City, November 3-5. Let 
us help you get professional and financial advan 
HUNDREDS have been placed in St. Louis County; in Hlinois; 


states. We can help you. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Tel. Jefferson 3-6245 


Member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 


ement. Ask about opportunities. 
Western and other 











EW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


An idea we hope you find interesting and helpful 





Stamp Collecting 


HOW TO UTILIZE AS NEW TEACHING AID 


* A real American hobby— stamp collecting—encircles an estimated 10 million boys 


and girls. Based on 8 years’ experience, Juanita H. Hughes of Oklahoma City 
gives, below, value of schools linking in with this interest 


In hobby of stamp col- 
lecting are many situ- 


ations involving use of 


numbers .. Stamps ex- 
pose child to world-wide postal rates. 
From this child picks up foreign terms 
and valuations.. Forming a Stamp 
Bank Club to buy stamps requires 
use of simple bookkeeping with 
debit-credit columns and separate 
record sheet for each member. Also 
teaches business-like methods. 


Study-skills in reading increase. Child 
turns to stamp handbook for help in 

4 classifying and to atlas and 
reference books for desired 
and necessary information. 





fv 


WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 





Child enjoys the research 

that stamps invite. It’s fun 

to center on topical subject. 

Stamps depict animal, 

plant, bird-life. They com- 
memorate authors, artists, scientists. 
They record historic flights, expedi- 
tions, explorations. 


Visit to post office is natural outcome. 
And ts an aid in social studies. 


Booklet: postace sTAMPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 1847-1953 opens up fine, thrilling 
new avenues to learning. 211 pages. 
With descriptive detail and infor- 
mation. Over 600 reproductions of 
stamps. Just write to U. Ss. GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 65c postpaid. 
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NOW IN COLORS 
MORE VIVID 
AND EXCITING 
THAN EVER! 
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GENIE® HANDIPAINT— 
The amazing powder 
for finger, brush and 
tool painting, and for 
screen and other printing. 
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Have you used Genie Handipaint 
lately? New advanced techniques of 
manufacture are now producing a 
vastly improved, free-flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of vivid, intense, jewel- 
like color. Even after Genie Handi- 
paint has been pre-mixed and the 
finished work allowed to dry, the col- 
ors remain brilliant as ever. 


Ideal for experimental and explora- 
tory work, Genie Handipaint comes in 
a convenient, waste-preventing, shaker- 
top canister in 4 oz. and 8 oz. sizes, 
in 6 non-toxic, inexpensive colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Ine. 
Rep. in Missouri is 
Frank J. Browne 


eerie, 


handippaint 
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IMPORTANT 


Before you buy any books for your school 
or classrcom library, you should have our 
FREE classified list of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls, from J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Box X54, School Library Dept., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. 


Everything fer the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 





GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Seek to Expand 
Exceptional Child Program 


The Steering Committee for the 
Education of Exceptional Children of 
the Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Missouri Chapter of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children met at the Governor 
Hotel in Jefferson City August 28 to 
hear progress reports of accomplish- 
ments under the state program and to 
plan for wider acceptance and use of 
possibilities in this field. 

Those persons reporting to the com- 
mittee and the area of their reports 
were as follows: Mrs. Nelle C. Dab- 
ney, eXisting state legislation provides 
assistance for local school districts for 
special education and _ orthopedically 
handicapped; Richard S. Dabney, dis- 
tricts served by the program; Richard 
Davis, teacher supply; Thelma McRey- 
nolds, vision; Mrs. Ina E. Hubbard, 
blind; Billie Plumlee, speech correc- 
tion; Florence Smith, mentally retard- 
ed; Oren W. Miller, emotionally dis- 
turbed; and Dr. Robert H. Thompson, 
planning next steps. 

In developing plans for stimulating 
further expansion of the exceptional 
children’s program, it was decided to 
submit a questionnaire to certain city 
school administrators and county su- 
perintendents in an effort to gain un- 
derstanding as to how the program 
might be further developed. The ques- 
tionnaire will be mailed the forepart 
of October. 

Members of the committee present 
at the meeting were as follows: Mrs. 
C. Wheeler Detjen, president, Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Webster Groves; Mrs. Otto Hasek, 
corresponding secretary, Missouri Con- 
of Parents and Teachers, St. 


gress 
Louis; Mrs. Frank Leitz, first vice- 
president, Missouri Congress of Par- 


Kansas City; Dr. 
vice-president, 


ents and Teachers, 
Inks Franklin, fourth 
Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Dr. Robert H. Thompson, 
superintendent, Missouri School for the 
Blind, St. Louis; Richard S. Dabney, 
director of special education, State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City; 
Mrs. Ina E. Hubbard, principal, Mis- 
souri School for the Blind, St. Louis; 
Richard Davis, principal, Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Fulton; Orcn W. 
Miller, Guidance Services and Special 
Education, St. Joseph; Florence Smith, 
Kansas City; Mrs. Nelle C. Dabney, 
Director of Special Education, Kansas 
City; Thelma McReynolds, Special 
Education, Joplin; 3illie Plumlee, 
Speech Correctionist, Springfield; Mrs. 


Jessie Randle, President, Missouri 
ICEC, Springfield; and Adrian Du- 
rant, psychologist, State Department 


of Education, Jefferson City. 

Elected permanent chairman of the 
Steering Committee was Mrs. C. 
Wheeler Detjen, and secretary, Adrian 
Durant. 

The next meeting of the group is 
scheduled to meet in Jefferson City at 
10:00 a.m., November 20. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE DAY 

Junior College Day will be spon- 
sored jointly this year by the Missourj 
Association of Junior Colleges and the 
College of Arts and Science, accord- 
ing to W. Francis English, associate 
dean, College of Arts and 
University of Missouri. 

The meeting for the Junior Colleges 
will be held on Saturday, December 4, 
1954, at the University of Missouri. 


Eight Become NEA 
Life Members 


Seven 


Science, 


leaders of community 
teachers associations and a repre- 
sentative of the MSTA Group Sick- 
ness, Accident and Hospitalization 
Insurance program became life 
members of the NEA during the 
Leadership Conference held Au- 
gust 9-13 at Bunker Hill. 

The names of the CTA leaders 
taking this progressive step are: 
Mrs. Buella G. Brooks, St. Louis; 
Mary Busch, St. 
Velma Fourt, Jennings; John F. 
Grace, St. Mrs. Wilma H. 
Harris, Fulton; Howard Jayne, 
Kirkwood; Morgan Rushing, Mans- 
held. 

Mr. Forrest Jones, representative 


Norine Louis; 


Louis; 


of the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany that underwrites the MSTA 
Group Insurance plan, became a 
life member. 

Life membership in the NEA 
may be had for $150. ‘The sum may 
be paid at one time or payment 
may be made over a_ period of 
years up to a maximum of ten. 

The funds from all life member- 
ships in the NEA are now being 
earmarked for the new $5,000,000 
educational center being built in 
Washington, D. C. 

Missouri must raise $25,000 this 
school year as our quota for the 
building program. 

All teachers who are not life 
members are expected to contribute 
$2 each to the building fund. 

Contributions to the building 
fund should be mailed directly to 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, 16th Street, N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please make 
a report of your contributions to 


1201 


the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Columbia, Missouri. 
COMMUNITY 
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Feus HORSEMEN were galloping across 
a Persian desert one night in the time of 
Scheherazade. Suddenly a voice com- 
manded, “Halt!”’ 


The voice then ordered the men to 
dismount and scoop up a handful of 
pebbles. Prophetically the voice said, 
“Tomorrow you will be both glad and 
sorry.” 


On the morrow the prophecy came 
true, for the pebbles were precious 
stones. The horsemen were glad they 


“In case of death the bank 


had them but were sorry they had not 
taken more. 

Is this the story of your life insurance 
program? If it is, take advantage of your 
MSTA membership to obtain up to 
$5000 protection at amazingly low rates. 
This is a group life insurance policy— 
with premiums based upon_ teacher 
mortality rates only—sponsored by your 
MSTA. 

Don't delay. Investigate this oppor- 
tunity to obtain low-cost insurance pro- 
tection today. 


pays your beneficiaries what you 


have saved. Life insurance pays them what you had hoped to save.” 





ee ey eee ee | 
Missouri State Teachers Association : 
. Columbia, Missouri 
| 
I Please send me additional information about MSTA’s | 
i Group Life Insurance Plan for members. ; 
r 
[ ' 
- , , CIES vicciccntnistenihsannicionsesiebediemamenashodnbiunienebeeegttdedsenelaneasedietie : 
For further information , 
mail this coupon today. p ADDRESS - @-n--- nn eeceeeeeneeeesssseeteeeneeensenenentenennnennnteneenennnennnaneny 
} 
I 
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From our 75,000 members, 
and from several thousand 
requests for help answered 
each year by our Information 
Service, the Association for 
Childhood Education Interna- 
tional learns of current major 
problems faced by those con- 
cerned with children, 2 to 12. 


Answers to these problems 
are prepared by experts in 
concise fast-reading style, pub- 
lished promptly in compact 
bulletins for use by front-line 
teachers. 

ACEI bulletins are endorsed 
by leading educators such as 
Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. Leland 
Jacobs, Dr. John I. Goodlad, 
Dr. Jean Betzner, many others. 


Try the bulletins yourself. 
Order one or all listed at 
right. Or ask for free list of 


36 titles. 


Association for 
Childhood Education 
International 
Founded 1892 


Suite 911, 1200 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Practical Help for Teachers: j 


and for Supervisors, Principals, Parents and Others 
concerned with the education of children, 2 to 12 


CHILDvy, 
Fyn % 


PMO, 
Noy; yon 


Creo” 


Dependable ACEI Bulletins dealing with current teaching problems 


[] Adventuring in Literature with Children (92)— 

The classroom library, enjoying classics, inde- 
pendent reading, curriculum integration, guidance re- 
sources, poetry, choral reading, storytelling, coping 
with comics. 1953. 12 4-page leaflets. Price....75c 


[] Bibliography of Books for Children (#37)—A se- 
lected list, annotated, classified, priced. Suggested 
age levels. 1954 revision. 120 pages. Price....$1.25 


{] Children and TV—Making the Most of It (#93)— 

Outstanding educators, familiar with children and 
with TV, present a positive and constructive approach 
to television and family living; anecdotes of family 
solutions to TV in their homes. 1954. 40 pages. 
aoe Si Remteoys nna te eae eens 2 eee ree eee icaatinasintiiatas 75c 


[_] Intermediate School Portfolio (#4)—School expe- 

riences of the 9’s and 12’s. Includes groupings, 
creative dramatics and playmaking, reasoning and 
arithmetic, skills in speaking and writing, science, 
making records and reports. 1954. 12 4-page 
leaflets. Price = 75c 


_] Grouping—Problems and Satisfactions (7 26)— 

Basis for grouping practices. Information and 
direction for grouping from research. Grouping in 
reading. Reprinted from 1953-54 issues of ‘’Child- 
hood Education.” 40 pages. Price 50c 





[] SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL OF ABOVE $3.00 


This Special Offer Expires Dec. 31, 1954 





Mark, clip, mail with name, address, and payment. 








Grades 1-8 
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A nnouncing 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Series 


McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke 


A NEW visualized 
approach leads pupils to 
discover and understand number 


relationships and processes 


e Clear step-by-step learning 

e@ Sequential development— without gaps 
e An abundance of practice 

e Built-in problem-solving techniques 


e Cumulative reviews and tests 


Write for a descriptive circular 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Cuicaco, Ittinois « Summit, New Jersey * Pato Atto, CALIFORNIA 
Dattas, Texas * ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


















READING PROBLEMS 
CONFERENCE OCTOBER 16 


The St. Louis Optometric Society 
will sponsor a_ teachers and 
conference on the reading problems of 
school children on Saturday, October 
16, at the Statler Hotel in St. Louis. 


hurses 


The program, which is patterned 
after the conference held in 1952 will 
begin at about 10:00 a.m. and _ close 


shortly after 4:00 p.m. 
No admission fee or 

will be charged. All 

and invited to attend. 


registration fee 
teachers, nurses 


educators are 





DEATHS 


MRS. VERNA W. RIDDLE 


Mrs. Verna W. Riddle, a teacher at 
the Pettibone school in Hannibal for 
the past 10 years, died July 10. 


ROSALIE GREEN 

Miss Rosalie Green, a retired teach- 
er in the Hannibal public sehool sys- 
tem, died June 13. Miss Green had 
taught 55 years in this system, setting 





an all time record. 


MRS. CLARA E. GRAHAM 
Mrs. 


Clara E. Graham, 96, formerly 
a teacher in the Charleston public 
schools, died August 28. 

She began her teaching career when 
was 16 at Fairlield Academy for 
Girls at Miami. In 1904 
pointed county commissioner for 
cation of Mississippi County and 1909 


she 
she was ap- 


edu- 


was elected county = superintendent 
when that position was established. 
Mrs. Graham was the author of sev- 


non-liction and poems, and 
an English textbook. The Southeast 
District Association honored 
electing her president. 


JAMES E- SUTTON 


eral le oks, 


her by 


James E. Sutton, 68, superintendent 
of the Fayette public schools since 
1941, died August 21. Mr. Sutton, who 


had been ill since June 28, was on 
leave of absence from the Fayette sys- 


tem for this year. 


He was for 50 years a teacher and 
school administrator. He was born at 
Centerville, Mo... October 19, 1885, 
reared at Ellington and began _ teach- 


ing in rural schools of Reynolds Coun- 
ty at age of 17. He was graduated 
from the Southeast Missouri State col- 
lege at Cape Girardeau in 1921 and 
later received his master of arts degree 
at the University of Missouri. He was 
principal of the highschool at Charles- 
ton, Mo., from 1909 to 1912, then su- 
perintendent at Festus and Herculan- 
eum nine years, going to Richmond, 
Mo., in 1922 as principal of the high- 
school. From 1927 to 1941 he was 
principal of the highschool at Marshall, 
Mo. 

Among his survivors are his 
children all of whom are teachers. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 





OCTOBER 

| Industrial Arts and Vocational Ed- 
ucation Four-State Conference, 
Pittsburg,Kan., Oct. 1-2, 1954. 

7 Northeast District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Kirksville, Oct. 
7-8, 1954. 

8 Central District Teachers Associa- 
tion Meeting, Warrensburg, Oct. 
8, 1954. 

8 Northwest District Teachers Asso- 
ciation Meeting, Maryville, Oct. 8, 
1954. 

13 Southwest District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Springfield, 
Oct. 13-15, 1954. 

14 South-Central District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Rolla, Oct. 
14-15, 1954. 

14 Southeast District Teachers Asso- 
ciation Meeting, Cape Girardeau, 
Oct. 14-15, 1954. 

14 National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation Regional Conference, Lake 
Texoma, Okla., Oct. 14-17, 1954. 

17. United Nations Week, Oct. 17-24, 
1954. 

NOVEMBER 

3 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 3-5, 1954. 

5 Missouri Association of Education- 
al Secretaries Annual Convention, 
Kansas City, Noy. 5-7, 1954. 

7 American Education Week, Nov. 
7-13, 1954. 

10 Fall Regional Conference of the 
International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, (Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Novy. 10-13, 1954. 

18 Missouri Association of County 
Superintendents Meeting, Missou- 
ri Hotel, Jefferson City, Nov. 
18-19, 1954, 

DECEMBER 

+ Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, MSTA, Workshop, Hotel 
Governor, Jefferson City, Dec. 4, 
1954. 

4 Junior College Day, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Dec. 4, 1954. 

27 National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA, St. Louis, 
Dec. 27-29, 1954. 

27 Annual Meeting National Science 
Teachers, NEA, and American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 
27-30, 1954. 

FEBRUARY 

26 Regional Meeting American Asso- 


ciation of School Administrators, 
St. Louis, Feb. 26-March 2, 1955. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Smaginary fine 


by Rebecca Mae Townsend 


@ A Complete Program Available in Worktext Editions for Grades 1-8 and 

Textbook Editions for Grades 3-8. 

@ Provides specific guides to help the child visualize correct letter form, 
height, alignment, spacing, and size. 
@ Isolates skills and provides functional exercises to develop them. 

This series of books utilizes the plan you have always used to help 
a child develop legible handwriting. Organization is on the basis of 
skills to be developed in accordance with ability. Colors — red and blue 
in addition to black and gray — are used for emphasis and ease of under- 
standing. 

In the Worktext Editions, Books 1 and 2 are for manuscript writing 
in grades 1 and 2, Beginning Cursive is for grades 3-4, and Advanced 
Cursive is for grades 5-8. Books 3-8 are non-consumable Textbook Edi- 
tions for cursive writing in grades 3-8. 

Worktext Editions: List, 40c; Net, 30c. 
Textbook Editions: List, 24¢; Net, 18c. 
Manual for Series: List, 40c; Net, 30c. 


ACCESSORY MATERIALS FOR THE SERIES: THE 

Writing Pads Writing Guides y 

Spelling Pads Chart Paper 

Practice Paper Alphabet Cards eC 

Handwriting Certificates 

Have you seen the new Learn to Talk and Write Conran 
and Talking and Writing? These two distinguished PUBLISHERS 
language workbooks for grades 1 and 2 correlate 


handwriting and language. They feature attractive AUSTIN. TEXAS 
color illustrations. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





PAUL P. PRIDDY, State Representative 











Art for Missouri 1954-55—Order Now to Insure Delivery 








Titles reading from left to right—Top Row: La Repetition—Degas; Church at Old 
Lyme—Hassam; Coffee Bearers—Portinari; The Scout—Dallin; Whistling Boy—Duveneck. 
Bottom Row: United Nations Building; The Blue Vase—Cezanne; Virgin and Child— 
Nuvolone; The Hare—Durer; Winter—Brueghel. 

This is the set of ten pictures approved for the elementary grades for the school year 
1954-55 by the State Department of Education. Available as mounted Artext Prints, each 


print enclosed in a handsome cover with descriptive and biographical text and reference 
notes relating to the new Course of Study. The price per set is $4.00. 


Order From 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 




















Teachers by 


the hundred! 


— are discovering the latest 
and most significant advance 
in teaching numbers to be- 
ginners — 





It’s the recently published 
IROQUOIS PRIMARY BLOCK 
PROGRAM in the NUMBERS 
AT WORK series, by Patton 
and Young. 
| KNOW NUMBERS! — Readiness 
primer — beginning Grade 1. 
NUMBERS ARE FUN! — Developing 
concepts — completing Grade 1. 
WE USE NUMBERS — Gradual 
steps forward — through Grade 2. 
Larger print — fewer words — 
easier reading — functional, 
colorful artwork — sound in 
method — precisely graded — 
and with a// teaching proce- 
dures clearly indicated on 
every page! 


Wouldn't you like to see 
these new and better books? 


Write to: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 
New York — Chicago — Atlanta — Dallas 





WALLACE K. HOLLANDER 
Representative 





Reluctant Readers 


will WANT to read Young 
Scott Books . . . their interest and 
imagination will be captured in 
books that tell them things they 


want to know. Once aroused, they 
will reach up, beyond their usual 
reading skill. 

Write for your graded catalog of 
Young Scott Books, with suggested 
classroom uses, units of work, cur- 
riculum areas and reading levels. 


Young Scott Books 
8 W. 13 St., New York 11 
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An Experiment With 
Saturday In-Service Programs 


By Dr. Kathleen Ranson 


DREAM was finally realized 
A last year when the Saturday 
In-Service Programs became a 
reality on the campus at Central 
State College. It has been the feel- 
ing of the President and_ the 
faculty of the Education Division 
of the College for some time that 
a program designed for teachers in 
the field was needed to help them 
keep abreast of current trends in 
the ever-changing profession ol 
teaching. 

The 
Saturday In-Service Programs—on 


College conducted four 
November 21, January 16, Febru- 
ary 20 and March go—to which all 
elementary and secondary teachers 
Central District were in- 
The 


School was in session during each 


in the 


vited. College Laboratory 
of these four Saturdays. 


\ctivities included demonstra- 
tions in special areas, observation 
of regular classroom teaching, pre- 
views of education films, visits to 
the Children’s Library, and discus- 
sion groups in testing and guid- 
ance. 

The day’s program began with 
registration and coffee from 9:00 


a.m. until 9:30 a.m., and a pre- 
observation assembly from 9:30 
am. until 10:00 a.m., at which 


time the plan of the program was 
explained and instructions were 
given. At 10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m. 
and 1:00 p.m. demonstrations were 
classroom, kinder- 


held in each 


garten through highschool. At 
12:00 noon, many of the visiting 
teachers ate in the Laboratory 
School Cafeteria. 

Before and after the demonstra- 
tions, while student teachers were 
in charge of the children on the 
playground, discussions were held 
in the respective classrooms for the 


purpose of getting a background 


for observing, raising any ques- 


and exchanging 


The 


gave 


tions, pertinent 


ideas. regular supervising 


teachers the demonstrations 
while the student teachers assisted 
in such other capacities as acting 
as campus guides, serving coffee, 
and registering the guests. 

A letter and questionnaire were 
sent to the visiting teachers who 
had attended any of the sessions, 
expressing appreciation for the 
interest shown in the Saturday In- 
Service Programs, and asking for 
help in planning proposed = fu- 
ture programs, if they are desired. 

The results of the questionnaire 
indicated that (1) the District 
teachers would like to continue the 
sessions were 
October, 


November, January and February 


Programs, (2) fou 


thought advisable, (3) 
were the preferred months, and (4) 
10:00 a.m. until 2:00 p.m. was the 
time preference for observing in 
the College Laboratory School. 

Pro- 


enthusiasm 


The Saturday In-Service 


grams were met with 
and interest. It was the feeling of 
the Chairman of the Education Di- 
Dr. S. Schott, as 


well as the Planning Committee 


vision, Marion 
for these Programs, composed of 
Mrs. Ruth Akers, Edith 
Carl Haldiman, Jessie Jutten, Mrs. 
Dr. Kathleen 
that the re- 
sponse indicates that the programs 


Brooks, 


Louise Sims, and 


Ranson, chairman, 
met a need. Plans are being made 
to continue to hold similar pro- 
grams on an experimental basis 
for the year 1954-55 on October 
23, November 20, January 22, and 
February 19. The members of the 
faculty of the College feel that in 
this way they can share with the 
teachers in the field the dynamic 
the fasci- 


processes involved in 


nating field of teaching. 
AND 


SCHOOL COMMUNITY 











Mathematics Teachers Urged to Stimulate 


Students to Provide Greater Skills 
by Nellie Kitchens 


HREE Missourians were 
43 among a group of 50 mathe- 
matics teachers from 11 states who 
attended the conference last sum- 
mer sponsored jointly by the Pur- 
due University faculty and the 
General Electric Company. 

Lhe Missourians awarded fellow- 
ships making it possible for them 
to earn eight hours of graduate 
credit with all expenses including 
transportation paid by General 
Electric were: Edward Rykowski, 
Springfield highschool; Nellie Kit- 
chens, Hickman highschool, Co- 
lumbia; and Harold E. 


Rockhurst highschool, Kansas City. 


Peterson, 


Mathematics teachers were 
brought together to review certain 
phases of College mathematics, 
study applied mathematical analy- 
sis, derive our number system, write 
proofs, and study the Mobius strip 
and hyperbolic surfaces. 

For six weeks the teachers heard 
the very best authorities at Purdue 
University present daily class lec- 
tures and laboratory sessions. All 


day visits were made to three Gen- 





Mathematics teachers from Missouri awarded fellowships for six weeks of gradu- 
L to R, Edward Rykowski, Springfield 
Columbia; and Harold E. 


ate study at Purdue University were: 


highschool; Nellie Kitchens, Hickman highschool, 


eral Electric plants where explan- 
atory lectures included sample 
problems with overhead projectors 
showing detailed mathematics in- 
volved, and the plant workers ac- 
tually applied these problems on 
diagrams or on the tools, machines 
and products. General Electric ex- 
perts and key men from some of 
the 100 plants gave weekly lectures. 

Opportunities were given the 
participants to observe the best 
and newest equipment at work in- 
cluding the glass blowing of Klein 
bottles, the cyclotron, the syn- 
chroton, and digital and non- 
digital computers. 

General Electric and Purdue 
University suggested that we stimu- 
late, inspire our students, giving 
fresh incentives, more insight and 
skills to carry out the individual 
responsibilities. “They clearly in- 
dicated that we need to raise the 
quality of education and to show 
the applications to industry. The 
students and workers need to be 


creative, intelligent and ingenious. 


The United States has marvelous 


Peterson, Rockhurst highschool, Kansas City. 
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Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


c/o Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 
3 Cyl. . Body Type 
: Any drivers under age 25? ..... 
| Over 65? ........ 


Date Insurance Expires 


Tape to Postal Card and Mail : 
' this Coupon NOW! fora ; 
: Rate Quotation. No Obligation. : 











State Approved Missouri 
CUMULATIVE 
RECORD FORMS 


Available in separate forms 


for grade and high schools. 
These forms provide pertinent 
data for child guidance. 


Form 99, for use in grades 


1 to 8 inclusive is printed on 
substantial white bristol board, 


size 814x1l inches. Will fit 
in folder form 101. 
Bee eee .....§ 3.85 
I siasecoaitsvarnsistascoeniinsansimaelcica aE 
500 . speed aieliccd dabtse angi . 16.60 
1000 a cet ach 31.90 


Form 101 is for use in grades 


7 to 12 inclusive. It is a folder 
type record printed on sub- 
stantial white bristol board, 
size 9x12 inches. 
three positions as a file folder. 


Tabbed in 


EES eee OR $ 8.95 
geese 23.65 
eae - 35.10 
DO ease 6 aac cashasctnansancunned 63.70 


ORDER FROM 


Model Publishing & 
School Supply Co. 


1606 Hodiamont Avenue 
St. Louis 12, Missouri 

















331 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 


ACTION SONGS FOR 
LOWER GRADES 


We Sing, We Play— 


Knippel ............ ae 
Singing and Playing— 

Nordholm eh ERE Re $1.25 
Music is Motion— 

Buttolph ute $1.00 
Sing and Do—Norman $1.00 
Singing Games for Children— 

H. Guessford . Hove $1.50 
Circus Time—Norman — F 
Halloween—Norman $ .50 
Christmas—Norman $ .50 
Thanksgiving—Norman $ .50 
Abraham Lincoln’s > Birthday— 

Norman ............ — 7 


Single Copies 
Sent on Approval 


Send for our 
Free Grade School Catalogue 


SHATTINGER 
MUSIC COMPANY 


1, Mo. 
Main 1-2408 


] productive 
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capacity. She needs 


highly educated, technically trained 


people to translate the atomic 


dreams of scientists into practical 


realities. In the next ten years 


there is forecast a 4o per cent in- 


crease in industrial — products. 


Teachers are challenged to dis- 


cover more of those alert, willing 
workers, with ability to think, 
trained effectively. 

In the foreground of this pic- 


ture we see the worker who gets 


lost when required ‘to combine 


problems. Four pages were neces- 


sary to work the problem that was 
used in several departments to pro- 
punching, requiring 


duce a stator 


the use of eight-place logarithm 
tables. We were reminded that the 


all the 


merely 


teacher too often gives 


proofs and the student 


must rely too 


We benefited by 


manipulates and 
much on memory. 
frequent discussions with the other 


‘**Fellows.’— 


Education Week 


(Continued from Page 14) 


er was a self-rating graph of their 


class. A first grade room told the 


parents how they could keep 
healthy at school. Their poster 
pictured a handkerchief, wash 


basin, proper clothing and various 
ways they could insure their health 
and that of their classmates while 
at school. 

Our physcial education instructor 
brought to the school on Thursday 
slides showing the self-testing activ- 
which the grade 


ities in upper 


children participate. These slides 


were explained and children dem- 
onstrated the safe ways of doing 
each. 

The parents were invited to re- 
main for a tea to be served by the 
sixth and seventh grade girls. 


Climaxing the week was_ the 


Business Education Day on Friday. 
Secondary school faculties visited 
business firms while the elementary 
attended a 


teachers professional 


meeting. 


Forward 


(Continued from Page 17) 


music, University of Mo. led the 
singing. Recreational activities 
were under the direction of 


Norman S. Lawnick, instructor in 


physical education, University of 
Mo. 
A highlight of the 


“Teaching” 


meeting was 
the address on deliver- 
last session by 
Philip J. Hickey, St. 
president of the 


ed at the Super- 
intendent 
Louis; Missouri 
State 


Every 


‘Teachers Association. 


leader attending the con- 


ference realized more clearly his 


responsibility to make his Com- 
munity Association function at par 
and the progress that will come 


about for all if this is realized. 


Certification 
(Continued from Page 9) 


tion associations need to become 
aware of this happy state of affairs 
in order that the profession may 
not lose by default the chance to 
make the Council an agency which 
will be in a position to insist that 
schools having ineffectual programs 
be required either to strengthen or 
discontinue such programs. 

We have a national goal of mak- 
ing teaching a profession by plug- 
ging the need for reciprocal rela- 
tionships among the states. We are 
now lacking not only in reciprocity 
as concerns retirement, but also in 


acceptable yardsticks by which ac- 
certification — re- 


The 
requirements in the 


creditation and 
quirements can be measured. 
diversity in 
various states, coupled with special 
course requirements in particular 
states, constitute serious hurdles 
be got over in the building of 
The lo- 


and national associations 


profession nation-wide. 
cal, state, 
offer to their teachers their greatest 
help in getting over these hurdles 
and the others which can stand 
between them and a real profes- 
sion. Teachers need to become a 
real part of groups working to lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps 
to a profession which has earned 
the respect of others because it has 
learned to respect itself. 
COMMUNITY 


SCHOOL AND 
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YOURS 





3. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
(Binney & Smith 


gifts, party 


her own classes. 
Company ) 

4. New Aids to Help Teach Men- 
strual Hygiene. Indicate quantity de- 
sired of each number. Pro- 
ducts Corporation) 

1. Growing up liking it. <A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and 


(Personal 


and 


Kate won- 


dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
girls. 
3. It's So Much Easier When You 
Know. A_ booklet for fully matured 
girls. 


Portfolio on Men- 
teaching 


4. Educational 
strual Hygiene. A complete 
kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 
\ booklet for mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new film 
“Molly Grows Up.” 

14. Worktext Catalog 064 


Lists Worktext, workbooks, 


pages. 


teaching 


aids, tests, readers and library books 
in fields of mathematics, science, music, 
tests, reading, history, health, shop- 
work, and many others. (The Steck 
Company ) 

25. Enrich Your Teaching. Young 


Scott Books’ newest catalog has made 
various 
Young 
These 


detailed suggestions on the 
ways in which 
Scott Books in the classroom. 
suggested which accompany the 
description of each book, include rele- 
vant units of curriculum 
areas as well as the feelings and un- 
book 


Inc.) 


you can use 
uses, 
and 


work 


with which each 
(William R. Scott, 


derstandings 
is concerned. 


LOR THE 


ae ASKING! 


31. Wayside Wonders Along Amer- 
ica’s Highways. Wall mural 8 feet 
wide. In full Shows the most 
interesting spots along the highways. 
Includes a 9-page booklet “How to see 
historical 


color. 


America,” which gives the 


background of bus travel and how to 


take a bus trip. Both the novice and 
the seasoned traveler will like this. 
Booklet also includes one page of 
study outline on bus travel. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 

32. Catalog 1954 edition of folding 
chairs with book-racks and other ac- 
cessories, and including new _ spring- 


arch upholstered chairs. (American 
Seating Company) 

33. Bibliography of Railroad Litera- 
ture—new and revised edition of useful 
reference for teachers and librarians. 
(Association of American Railroads) 

34. Best Books for Young People 
description of books for 
young people published 
Lippincott Company in 


gives full 
children and 
by the J. B. 
1954. 

40. List of 
ing with current 
Includes answers to 
problems faced by 
with children, 2 to 12. 
for Childhood Education) 

44. New 16-page 1954-55 EBF-25th 
Anniversary Catalog Supplement. De- 
scribing 54 new Encyclopedia Britan- 
use. 


Bulletins deal- 
teaching problems. 
current major 
those concerned 
(Association 


36 ACEI 


nica Film releases ready for fall 
(Encyclopedia Britannica Films). 

45. New Film Catalog for 1954-55 
lists over a_ thousand 
lomm practically all 
educational Cross-indexed 
by title and subject matter and shows 
suitability. (Ray Swank, 


describes 
films of 


and 
sound 
producers. 


grade level 
Distributor) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available 
in school year 
of 1954-1955 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 


desired where more than one copy is available. 


number circled. 


a 4. 4m. 2 3. 33. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 
School Address 
City 


OCTOBER, 1954 


3c is enclosed for each 


33. 34 40. 44 45. 


Grade 


State Missouri 





The L. W. SINGER CO.; Inc. 
Syracuse 2, New York 


j », 
Educational ay, Publishers 


Presents a Complete 
ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 
o 
ENGLISH 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH 
Grades 3-8 


SERIES 


READING AND LITERATURE 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
Grades 3-8 


SCIENCE 
THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 
Pre-primer—grade 8 


Workbooks, charts, teacher's 
manuals, filmstrips 


Represented by: 
FRED L. SPEES 


1005 Prospect, Columbia, Mo. 











FREE FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and 
Lay Meetings: 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 

Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

The American Teacher 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of American Public 

Education 

The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 

Assignment Tomorrow 

The Drop Out 
For Senior Highschool 
Students: 

Teacher Recruitment 

Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 

Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


FILM DEPARTMENT 


Missouri State Teachers 
Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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EDITORIAL 


It’s Time We All Started Pedalling 


IT’S ONE THING to sit on the sideline as an 
& cdsosneet and criticize professional progress. 

It is entirely different to be an active partic- 
ipant in a program designed to bring about 
professional advancement. 

In the first instance one is likely to feel little 
hesitation in pointing out that things would 
be progressing rapidly if the plan were only 
carried out in another way. The wrong people 
are chairmen, the plans are not broad enough, 
the timing is wrong, and the presentation is 
not dramatic. Because of these and various 
other reasons the sideline observer loudly pro- 
claims the state of affairs that confronts us. 

To Mr. Sideline Observer it never occurs 


that the best thing he and 
those who pattern after him 
can do is join the group and 
see if their added help can 
bring added order and _ prog. 
ress to our present situation. 

For several years virtually 
all the 
been 
State 
sociation and their Commun.- 


teachers in Missouri 


have members of the 
Missouri ‘Teachers As- 
ity Teachers Association. ‘True, 


some of the members have 
paid their dues and seeming. 
ly acted as if this ended their 
responsibility to the profes- 
sion. In reality paying dues 
merely gives one a license to 
with 


work the other 27,673 


members for _ professional 
growth. 

Teaching as a profession has 
made giant strides in recent 
years due to members working 
cooperatively through _ their 
professional associations. Bet- 
ter salaries, improved retire- 
ment, tax leeway, strengthened 
and im- 


tenure, sick leave, 


proved working conditions 
stand as reminders of this prog- 
ress. Much remains to be ac- 
complished and can be if all 


members join in the effort. 


Missouri's record in the National Education 
Association, while improving, still reveals we 
have too many sideline observers. Last year 48 
per cent of Missouri’s teachers were sideline 
observers in regard to NEA Membership. 

Our NEA renders great service through its 
divisions of Research, Press and Radio, Pub- 
lications, Legislative and Defense Commissions, 
and many other departments. 

Great is the need for more active participa- 
tion in Community Teachers Associations of 
the state and for more teachers to join hands 
with teachers in other states through NEA 
membership. Let’s all start pedalling. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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Director 


